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Meet the new president of 
the W. T. A.! His picture 
and the news notes on the 
Milwaukee convention are to 
be found on pages 125-130. 


Children Who Misbehave (p. 
131) gives a new slant on 
the matter of school disci- 
pline. Every teacher who has 
the welfare of the students 
at heart will be interested in 
this, and future articles of 
the series. 


Wisconsin is doing a lot to 
rehabilitate crippled children 
and adults. The _ splendid 
work of the Vocational Board 
is presented in Wisconsin’s 
Program for the Physically 
Handicapped, p. 133. 


Radio is here to stay. Wis- 
consin is omce more express- 
ing its progressive spirit by 
establishing a Wisconsin 
School of the Air, p. 136. 
Many schools are _ being 
equipped with local units 
which will allow students to 
follow the WHA series of 
educational broadcasts. 



























When a player gets a notion 
That he’s really very wise, 
And in hunting out his headgear 
You can scarcely find his size; 
When he thinks he’s all important 
To the welfare of the town; 
That when allstars are considered 
He deserves the olive crown, 
Being sure that the school’s his debtor 
He'll do nothing without pay; 
Work on field or court’s beneath him 
He just condescends to play; 
If he thinks, when cheers are thundered 
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And the grandstand sends its call, 
That the rest are interference, 

Only he can take the ball; 
Better he should play bench warmer 

Even though it cause defeat. 
More’s at stake than winning, 

Other tests the team must meet. 
Pamper not the individual 

Nor the ball team as a whole 
Aim at everlasting teamwork 

Of every bloomin’s soul. 


—lIllinois Athlete 
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Editorials » » » 

















. . « Educating for Tomorrow .. . 
ESTERDAY we rode in the ox cart and horse-drawn vehicle—today in the 





high-speed motor car and the airplane. Yesterday we plowed with sticks and 

oxen—today with tractors and multiple plows. Yesterday the candle was our 
only means of illumination—today electricity “floods the earth.” Yesterday fifty 
miles of cross-country travel per day was unusual—today a few hundred is the 
usual. Yesterday the paved road was unheard of—today thousands of miles of 
hard-surfaced, “all-year” highways traverse the country. Yesterday we sent our 
communications by messenger—today we send them by air-mail, or wireless. Yes- 
terday we read news a week old—today we sit in our homes and we are brought 
into instant contact with the world through radio. 

Education has brought our yesterdays into our todays. It has enabled us to 


think of “what was” in terms of “what is.” 


These succeeding changes in the parade of 
progress have brought their concern—concern 
for their influence on the mode of living—the 
habits and opportunities of a hundred million 
people. It has meant a constant adjusting of 
the educational objectives in order to train 
youth and adult to the new life. Herein is the 
contribution the schools have made. It has been 
a process of mind development. The training 
has keyed the mental to control the physical. It 
has proved a governor, a safety valve, a regu- 
lator of human conduct, behavior and effort. 

The changing situation has taxed and chal- 
lenged the ingenuity of the schools. They have 
given an accounting. They have demonstrated 
the wisdom of the investment. Where there are 
criticisms of legitimate school costs they result 


E NOTE that teachers are organizing in 
many places to aid in carrying out relief 
plans of the state and local communities. 
Schools are preparing to provide food and 
clothing for children who cannot otherwise at- 
tend school. During the world war the teach- 
ers did more than any other agency could do to 
make a success of the food con- 
Schools servation movement, to render 
Will Help id in the liberty loan campaigns, 
to help collect clothing and food and funds for 
the use of the Red Cross and government 
agencies. 

The spirit of service of the schools and the 
teachers, so pronounced during the world war, 
is available today and will be none the less 
efficient in carrying out plans to relieve suffer- 
ing and hunger. 


from the inability to measure results or the fail- 
ure to see the whole picture; to understand the 
growing pains forced by enlarged enrollments, 
and the great readjustments in objectives, new 
curricula, methods and technics demanded by a 
social and economic revolution. All of this has 
taken much planning, research, experimentation 
and discussion by educational leaders—a pro- 
cedure which has been interpreted by some as 
a sign of uncertainty but which in fact is whole- 
some and healthy evidence that the schools are 
meeting the challenge of changed conditions. 


If our schools were faced with the task of 
educating for today alone it would be a suffi- 
ciently difficult undertaking. They have the 
added responsibility of educating for tomorrow. 


N A BITTER editorial under the caption, “An 

Apology is Due’’ the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
November 9 questioned the motives and man- 
ners of teachers who attended the convention 
last week. 


The editorial said in part: 


“The annual convention is in part at least a pre- 
tension by the teachers to live up to expectations. 
* * * The prestige of their numbers induces notables 
to accept their invitations. 

“Madame Luella Melius, Wis- 
An Apology consin’s most celebrated singer, 
Is Due came at their bidding. She felt hon- 
ored by her invitation and believed that she was dis- 
charging a certain duty toward the teachers, particu- 
larly that group of teachers who are designated as 
‘music supervisors’ by coming to participate in their 
convention program. * * * In return for her cour- 
tesy and interest, 54 persons attended her recital 
Friday evening. * * * Where were the music super- 
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visors whose duty should have compelled them to 
listen to Madame? Where were the thousands of 
other pedagogical ladies who should have crowded 
to hear one of America’s foremost concert singers?” 


Then it proceeds to scold what it cynically 
refers to as ‘the 10,000 ladies of cultural at- 
tainments” and demands that they “submit to 
Madame Melius, through their officers, an hum- 
ble apology.” It suggests that the failure of 
teachers to attend the concert was rewarding 
“the interest and generosity of a guest with an 
almost incredibly boorish affront to her talent.” 

We do not dispute the attendance figures for 
we know nothing about them. Madame Melius 
is a recognized artist and we are sorry that the 
attendance was not larger, although she was 
competing with another entertainment in the 
auditorium and several others in the city. At 
the time of her concert, many teachers were 
preparing to return to their homes, if indeed 
many had not already departed from Milwau- 
kee, for the convention was over with the ex- 
ception of a single general meeting Saturday 
morning. 

But there is no foundation, in fact, for the 
slur on teachers by the Sentinel. Here are the 
facts. Madame Melius did not come to Mil- 
waukee ‘‘at their bidding” and she was not a 
“guest” of the association or any group in the 
association. 

Her coming to Milwaukee and arranging a 
concert in the Schroeder Hotel was entirely 
upon her own initiative and purely a private 
venture. She suggested in a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Music section, dated at New York, 
October 23, that she would be willing to ap- 
pear on the program. The program had been 
arranged according to a time schedule, it was 
in print, and she was so informed by the chair- 
man who knew nothing of her plans up to 
that time. Her entertainment manager appeared 
at the Thursday afternoon meeting of the Music 
section and requested permission to announce 
the entertainment, and although it is a policy 
of the association not to advertise private en- 
tertainments or commercial enterprizes at its 
meetings, he was extended the courtesy of the 
platform. In addition, the chairman of the 
Music section extended a further courtesy by 
inviting Madame Melius to the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Music teachers Friday noon, where 
she was given time to speak to the group. The 
small attendance at her concert was not an “‘al- 
most incredibly boorish affront to her talent,” 
nor was it rewarding “the interest and gener- 
osity of a guest,” for she was not a guest of 
the convention or any group of the convention 
any more than were Messrs. Wiener and 
Doucet, who also gave a public concert in the 
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Auditorium at the same time and on the same 
evening, under the management of the Wis- 
consin Concert Bureau of Milwaukee. 


“An Apology is Due’”—not from the teach- 
ers, but rather, in our opinion, from the author 
of the article which, if not malicious, was at 
least in poor taste. 


This statement does not in any way reflect 
upon the ability or talent of Madame Melius, 
which is recognized probably quite as much by 
teachers as by editorial writers. 


T WAS the policy of the association to permit 
no commercial advertising or propaganda on 
the convention floor or in section meetings. It 
required strict vigilance by the ushers and of- 
ficials to keep it off. Occasionally someone hav- 
ing a booth in the exhibit room attempted to 
distribute literature but they were stopped as 
soon as discovered. In this connection perhaps 
it should be explained that the W. T. A. does 
not have control over the exhibit space. That 
, has been and still is handled 
Convention by auditorium authorities. The 
Exhibits space is rented out to exhib- 
itors by them aa the W. T. A. office does not 
know who the exhibitors are or for what pur- 
pose the space is rented until the program is 
ready. Some newspaper stories might have been 
interpreted as linking the association with some 
movement such as the prohibition or the anti- 
prohibition organizations, both of which distrib- 
uted literature from booths. But under the con- 
ditions the association should not be be held 
responsible except perhaps for its failure to get 
control of the exhibit hall. 


HE fundamental aim of public education in 
America is to promote an understanding of 
the modern world and its problems among 
boys and girls in the schools to the end that 
they may live wisely and efficiently as indi- 
viduals and act intelligently as members of 
American society. In the making of curricula, 
the writing of textbooks, and 
the preparation of the read- 
ing programs, this dominant 
purpose is daily becoming clearer in outline 
and bolder in execution. No department of in- 
struction, not even literature and the fine arts, 
escapes the impact of this supreme objective. 
No one who expects to lead or teach in our 
time can fail to take note of it and act upon it, 
save at the peril of defeat. 


The Supreme 
Objective 


—The American Observer 
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The 1931 Meeting of the 





W. T. A. a Great Success » » » 


AKEEN, wholesome, interested, and enthusi- 

astic spirit characterized the seventy-eighth 
annual meeting, which according to general 
sentiment will go down in history as one of the 
greatest conventions of the W. T. A. The at- 
tendance was large, the speakers were uniformly 
good, and general satisfaction was expressed on 
every hand. 

Miss Blanche McCarthy was the recipient of 
much applause and approval for the splendid 
program and the dignified, business like way in 
which she presided over the Representative As- 
sembly and the general meetings. The pro- 
grams clicked off on time, speakers were all on 
time, the loud speaking apparatus was better 
than usual, and the great audience assembled 
right on time at each session. All told there 
were some fifty-six meetings and all were at- 
tended by large audiences. Some 200 speakers 
addressed the meetings. 

The convention was opened on Thursday 
morning by Stuart Chase whose message was 
received with much applause. The second 
speaker of the morning was Dr. C. W. Gilkey 
of the University of Chicago who was also well 
received. The musical numbers by the Wau- 
pun High School Woodwind Ensemble, and 
the Brass Sextette and the String Choir of the 
Wauwatosa High school were -exceedingly fine 
as were the Cudahy High School Band and the 
vocal numbers by the Milwaukee Vocational 
School Young Men’s Chorus on Friday morn- 
ing. Dr. R. W. Sockman and Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, the speakers on Friday morning, 
maintained the fine record established by those 
of Thursday morning. Prof. I. L. Kandel of 
Teachers College, Margaret Alltucker Norton, 
and Cornelia $. Adair addressed perhaps the 
largest Saturday morning session in the his- 
tory of association meetings. They main- 
tained the high standards of preceding speak- 
ers. All speakers addressed themselves to the 
general theme of the convention—‘'Boys and 
Girls in the New Age.” The group singing 
on each program was lead by Prof. E. B. Gor- 
don, whose services have always been appreci- 
ated by Wisconsin teachers. 


The Thursday evening program—the All 
Wisconsin Program—was unique and inspiring. 
Three famous Wisconsin educators—Dr. E. A. 
Birge, Mrs. Mary Davison Bradford, and Mr. 
Charles L. Harper were presented with the 
"Service Honor’ of the Wisconsin Teachers 


Association. They were introduced by Miss 
Elizabeth Waters, Supt. S. B. Tobey, and State 
Superintendent John Callahan respectively. 
Each responded with a short address. 

Pres. Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin spoke in his usual brilliant way on The 
New Education. The music numbers were by 
the wonderful Milwaukee Public School Harp 
Ensemble and the par excellence Schoolmas- 
ters’ Quartette, the four ‘‘Bills,”’—William 
Swain, William Kastner, William Buboletz, 
Milwaukee principals; and William Darling, 
superintendent of schools of Wauwatosa. Mrs. 
William Swain was their accompanist. 


The Representative Assembly 

The Representative Assembly on Wednesday 
evening proved the most interesting in years. 
Three names were presented for president— 
C. J. Brewer of the Eau Claire State Teachers 
College, R. S. Ihlenfeldt, superintendent of 
Kenosha county, and M. T. Buckley, superin- 
tendent of Washington county. Mr. Brewer 
received a majority of the votes. The rivalry 
was keen but friendly and a good spirit was 
maintained throughout the voting. The other 
officers were elected and the committees on 
Necrology, Resolutions, Propaganda, Charac- 
ter Education, Guidance, Code of Ethics, Credit 
Union, and Group Life Insurance were pre- 
sented after which the Reorganization Commit- 
tee presented the proposed changes in the con- 
stitution. The proposals were debated for 
more than two hours. Sometimes the ex- 
changes of opinion were quite lively but good 
order prevailed throughout the earnest discus- 
sion. It was finally voted to re-refer the pro- 
posal to the committee which was enlarged, 
by motion, by four classroom teachers to be ap- 
pointed by the president. As a result the con- 
vention will be held at the usual time in Mil- 
waukee next year. 

Printed copies of all reports were furnished 
to delegates. Others who may be interested 
may secure copies by writing to the W. T. A. 
office. 


The Section Meetings 

Reports from the section meetings were un- 
usually enthusiastic. The “best ever,” “fine,” 
“splendid,” “wonderful,” were qualifying adje- 
tives frequently used by 0 and individuals 
who discussed them. According to reports all 
were well attended. In many instances com- 
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W. 1. A. in 1932 » » » 








C. J. Brewer 
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. « « long live the king!” Meet our new prex) 
. .. @ man who has had varied experience in edu- 
cational work, and gives promise of being a splendid 
successor to Miss McCarthy. 


ae J. BREWER, director of teacher training 

* in the Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
will head the W. T. A. in 1932, having been 
elected president at the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly on November fourth. 
Mr. Brewer is a pioneer in educational work in 
Wisconsin. He has served as rural school 
teacher, county superintendent, high school 
teacher, and high school principal in which ca- 
pacity he organized some of the best high 
schools in Wisconsin, as city superintendent, 


and as a leader in the training of teachers as 
director of teacher training in the Eau Claire 
State Teachers College. In selecting Mr. 
Brewer, the W. T. A. recognized the educa- 
tional service of a pioneer in education in Wis- 
consin and also the northwestern section of 
Wisconsin in which the major portion of Mr. 
Brewer's activities have been centered. Mr. 
Brewer promises us a statement for the Decem- 
ber number of the Journal. 

Prof. A. E. Whealdon, a member of the 
faculty of the Superior State Teachers College 
for many years was elected first vice-president; 
J. B. Layde, superintendent of the West De- 
pere schools, second vice-president; and Miss 
Anna Ryss, superintendent of Winnebago 
county schools, third vice-president. 

Supt. G. F. Loomis, Kenosha, who has 
served as treasurer for twenty-one years was 
re-elected for three years. Supt. H. W. 
Kircher, Sheboygan, and Prin. M. C. Palmer of 
the Marathon County Normal school were re- 
elected to the Executive Committee. 

Miss Amanda Schuette, a teacher in the 
Green Bay High school was elected to succeed 
Miss Elizabeth Waters, who recently resigned 
from the vice principalship of the Fond du Lac 
high school, a position she had filled with sig- 
nal success for many years, and who refused to 
consider re-election. Miss Schuette has been 
active in organizing the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union during the past year. She was 
also chairman of the 1931 Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

Other members of the Executive Committee 
are Miss Blanche McCarthy, ex-officio; Miss 
Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee; Miss Charlotte 
Kohn, Madison; and Prof. C. J. Anderson, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 




















bination programs were worked out by groups 
who pooled their resources and efforts in build- 
ing programs. The experiment seemed to work 
quite satisfactorily. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 

There were exactly fifty breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners—professional groups and 
alumni meetings—get-togethers which proved 
unusually popular this year. Good will and en- 
thusiasm, college songs and yells, reminiscences, 
impromptu speeches, and the exchanging of 
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greetings characterized the meetings. The 
number of banquets far exceeded that of any 
previous year. 


Space is too limited to attempt to describe 
the general or sectional meetings. There was 
information, inspiration, serious thinking and 
discussion. New movements, new tendencies, 
and new experiments were described and dis- 
cussed. Teachers who heard them must return 
to their schoolrooms encouraged, inspired, and 
better prepared to do the jobs before them. 
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Convention Sidelights » » » 


The “best ever’ was the general comment of the 
greatest crowd ever in attendance at a meeting of 
the W. T. A. 


Miss Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, president, was 
the center of attention because of the able manner 
in which she handled the great convention. Her poise 
and personality; her dignified and friendly manner of 
presiding; her masterful presentation of speakers; her 
keen understanding of teacher problems; and her 
thoroughly businesslike demeanor brought praise and 
applause from the thousands of convention visitors. 


The meetings began promptly, the time schedule 
was maintained, and they closed promptly on time— 
all of which met with the approval of the great gen- 
eral meeting audiences. The audience was prompt in 
gathering, all speakers were present “on time,” the 
musical numbers were “right there’ on schedule, 
President McCarthy refused to allow any detours in 
the way of unnecessary interruptions or extraneous 
announcements, and everyone seemed to appreciate it. 


A hush fell over the Representative Assembly when 
the president paid tribute to Miss Elizabeth Waters 
in announcing her retirement from the Executive 
Committee. Later, during the convention, the officers 
and executive committee presented Miss Waters with 
an attractive pin in appreciation of her services. 
President McCarthy prepared a brief statement of 
appreciation which accompanied the gift. 


In accordance with custom, the old and new officers 
lunched together Saturday noon, following the close 
of the convention. It was a happy gathering. All 
were pleased with the success of the convention. A 
feature was the presentation to President McCarthy 
of a tooled leather arm portfolio by the members of 
the “‘office force’ of the W. T. A. The presentation 
was made by Mr. Roy Ragatz. : 


On Thursday and Friday mornings overflow meet- 
ings were held in Plankinton hall. They were made 
possible by the very excellent public address system 
with which the Auditorium is equipped. 


The ‘Service Honor’? ceremonies in which Dr. 
E. A. Birge, Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, and Mr. 
Charles L. Harper were the principals on Thursday 
night, were very impressive. The presentations by 
Miss Waters and Messrs. Tobey and Callahan were 
unique and interesting and the replies by the honor 
guests were inspiring. No event of recent conventions 
was more impressive. The reception in the Crystal 
Room at the Schroeder, where hundreds of friends 
greeted the guests, was a happy affair. 


The service rendered by Mr. Frank Maas and Mr. 
Arthur Beyer and their assistants at the main en- 
trance of the Auditorium was a great factor in carry- 
ing the program through with dispatch. 


It was the policy of the convention to permit no 
commercial advertising or the distribution of propa- 
ganda on the convention floor or in section meetings; 
and it was enforced strictly, although it required 
vigilance from the ushers and convention officials. 


A spirit of seriousness and the absence of restless- 
ness was noticeable throughout the conference. Audi- 





ences assembled promptly and stayed until programs 
were ended. Streets which swarmed with convention 
goers between programs were deserted during meet- 
ing hours. 


Not a few of the convention guests commented 
favorably on the courtesy of the traffic policemen of 
the city of Milwaukee, and the ushers and doormen 
at the Auditorium. 


The convention was not without its humorous in- 
cidents—one lady approached the Information Booth 
to inquire about the meeting place of the ‘Christian 
Science” section. Another lady insisted upon being 
admitted to attend a meeting which according to her 
ticket was scheduled for November 12. She hesitated 
to believe that she had reported a week too early. 
Another individual (he could not have been a 
teacher) was embarrassed when a doorman identified 
the credentials offered for admittance as the end of a 
blue blank bank check. A lady complained to an 
usher that the sign on the phone said local calls 
were five cents, that she did not have five cents so 
she put in ten and got neither the call or her 
change. A few forgetfuls scolded the information 
booth officials because their tickets had been left at 
home or in their hotel rooms. One young lady was 
interested in ascertaining whether or not a young 
man who wore glasses and with whom she had an 
engagement had passed the doorman. Another young 
lady wished for advice on how to proceed since she 
was able previously to pass the door on her ‘“Com- 
munity Fund” ticket but was refused admission this 
time. One young visitor at the Information Booth 
was different. He was red headed, polite, neatly but 
not extravagantly dressed, and he carried a little pad 
under his arm. He was about 12 years old. He in- 
quired for a man in a grey suit. His inquiry was 
sincere and he was invited into the booth. He re- 
moved his cap and sat down. The man in the “grey 
suit’ entered and was addressed something like this— 
“I'll draw your picture for twenty cents.” He ap- 
peared sincere and the bargain was sealed. In record 
time he produced a fairly good likeness in pencil. 
Another gentleman entered and a second agreement 
was consummated. This effort was better than the 
first. The man in the grey suit became interested. 
Ere long he knew that the lad was one of seven 
brothers and sisters, that he went to school, that he 
got B's and C’s, that he wanted to be a cartoonist, 
that he got only B in drawing, that he had not vis- 
ited the art department of the Public Library, and 
that he expected to visit the “Marathon Dance’’ that 
afternoon. He was escorted through the art exhibit 
of the Milwaukee public schools in the main corridor 
of the Auditorium by the man in grey. He was 
entranced, he changed his mind about going to the 
“Marathon,” he would spend the afternoon in the 
public library, he would report weekly to his new 
found friend for in the half hour conference he dis- 
covered a new way to achieve his ambition, to be- 
come a cartoonist. The man in grey was a school 
teacher, interested in helping boys and girls to help 
themselves. 


One of the side attractions at the Representative 
Assembly and the sections that met in Auditorium A 
of the Milwaukee Vocational school was the beautiful 
new pipe organ which has just been installed in that 
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building. The new organ adds much to the fine equip- 
ment of a very wonderful school. 


Thirty group meetings were held in the Milwaukee 
Vocational school during the two day conference. 
Without these accommodations it would be very dif- 
ficult to handle the crowds. The wholehearted and 
willing cooperation by Director Cooley, Principal 
Rasche, and the members of his faculty is appre- 
ciated by the officers and directors of the association 
and by the teachers of Wisconsin. 


The Public Museum, the Public Library, and the 
University Extension have made available halls and 
rooms for several group meetings for several years. 
This willingness to cooperate has helped to solve a 
difficult problem. The Association hereby recognizes 
the service they have rendered. Several meetings were 
held in the hotels, which have always turned their 
accommodations over to the Association. 


Among the “found” articles which were not called 
for during the convention are two scarves—one square 
and one oblong, a check book on the State Bank of 
Fennimore, a rosary, a gold pin engraved with the 
letter ““N,” a pair of horn rimmed glasses in a mot- 
tled case bearing the name of Kuehn Optical Co., 
Milwaukee, a pair of tan kid gloves, size 714, six 
odd kid gloves, two tan, two brown, and two black, a 
pair white cloth gloves, a pair grey silk gloves and 
two odd grey cloth gloves. Owners may have the 
same by writing to the W. T. A. office. Some articles 
that were lost but which were not turned in at the 
information booth are,—two car keys in small black 
leather container, pocket or bill book containing 
money, a pair of tan kid gauntlet gloves, a pair of 
spectacles in case bearing name of Dr. Cook, Apple- 
ton, fountain pen, black zipper purse, and a blood- 
stone ring with small diamond set. If finders of any 
of these articles will please return them to the 


W. T. A. office they in turn will be returned to the 
owners. A lady who did not have time to call at the 
“Lost and Found” booth before her train left writes 
that she found a string of pearl beads in the Audi- 
torium. If the owner will write this office the name 
of the finder will be furnished to her. 


Sterling A. Leonard 


(An expression read and recorded at the meeting 
of the State English Teachers Association at Milwau- 
kee, November 5, 1931.) 


Since the meeting of a year ago, the asso- 
ciation has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of our beloved friend Sterling Leonard. 
The dominant thought of all who remember 
Professor Leonard must be of the dynamic 
stimulus which his whole life and activities 
provided to English teachers everywhere. 

Connected with this will be the memory of 
the human warmth which his personality radi- 
ated to all who came within even the outer- 
most area of his influence. We shall miss his 
fellowship, his scholarship, and most of all, 
his constructive vision in the councils, not 
only of this organization, but of the entire 
English-teaching world. 

Two years ago the chairman of this meet- 
ing informed us that at that time Professor 
Leonard was probably in the very act of 
climbing Mt. Olympus. We would like to 
think that there was in this an unconscious 
bit of prophecy, for Sterling A. Leonard was 
nearer the immortals than any of us realized. 


RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 


Maurice W. Moe 
Lulu M. Dysart 








Secretary's Report » » » 


(This is a summary of the work of the W. T. A. 
during the year. All delegates were provided with 
printed reports at the Representative Assembly meet- 
ing. Others who are interested may secure a copy of 
any report by writing to this office.) 














Back in 1853, just 78 years ago, a small group of 
teachers organized the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. They saw the necessity of joining their forces 
in one organization to have a common clearing house 
for their ideas and to promote the work of educa- 
tion in the state. They saw the results of some county 
institutes which in turn suggested to them a state 
meeting of a similar nature. 


From that small meeting the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association has grown in membership to over 18,000, 
with a program of activities that covers every educa- 
tional interest in the state. The story of progress in 
education in Wisconsin is the story of the growth of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association. It has exerted 
a strong influence throughout the years for better 
schools and greater educational opportunity for boys 
and girls. Its effort has been and is now directed to 
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rendering greater service to the schools and to the 
profession. Looking to that end it has a varied and 
large program of activities. 


The Annual Meeting 


Of course the annual meeting of the Association is 
the climax of the year’s activities. It is the time when 
the work of committees and of the office force 
throughout the year is brought to a head. It is a 
great inspirational and informational meeting. Here 
teachers are able to come in contact with the leading 
minds in the educational field, learn of the new 
things that have developed during the year, secure 
information about new technics and curricula, and 
get a glimpse of the trends of thought of our pro- 
fessional leaders; here teachers have an opportunity 
to examine and observe new equipment and new tools 
which may be helpful to them in their work; here 
they imbibe the enthusiasm of the masses and the 
spirit of the profession as it marches onward and up- 
ward to more efficiency and greater service. 

But the convention is only a small part of the pro- 
gram of the Association. It delves into many fields 
through committees, which are motivated by a desire 
to investigate and organize material for the teachers 
of the state as a whole. 
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Committee Work 


A large part of the program is carried on during 
the year through organized committees that meet 
from time to time to discuss their problems. During 
the past year committees studied the following sub- 


jects: 


Teacher Training 

For three years the Association has supported and 
maintained a Teacher Training Committee, composed 
of teachers representing every field in school activi- 
ties in the state, from the kindergarten through the 
university. This group meets regularly to discuss ob- 
jectives, suggest curricula, and outline procedures 
which may be helpful in the training of teachers, 
both in the training school and in the field. 


Certification 

The Committee on Certification has studied certifi- 
cation laws during the year, made surveys and sug- 
gestions for a plan of certification which they be- 
lieved would raise standards and increase the eff- 
ciency of teachers in the state. 


Propaganda 

The Committee on Propaganda has not been idle 
this year. Although it made a complete report last 
year that report is supplemented by another interest- 
ing one this year. Its problem has been to study the 
effort of propaganda seekers to get into our schools 
and to suggest ways and means for the protection of 
the children and the teachers against commercial and 
other undesirable invasion. 


Character Education 


A committee on character education has been func- 
tioning during the year by securing information on 
ractices and procedures which, it is planned, will 
ge into pamphlet form and made available to 
every teacher in the state. 


Guidance 

Another committee has been functioning along the 
same lines in the matter of guidance, one of the 
newer developments in the educational field. Both 
character education and guidance are considered fun- 
damentals and it is the purpose of these two com- 
mittees to work out specific aids and helps for Wis- 
consin teachers. 


Administrative Unit 


Another committee has been at work studying the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various units for 
educational administration employed in Wisconsin 
and neighboring states. The work of this committee 
has been directed entirely to an analysis of results, 
with the plan in mind of recommending to Wisconsin 
- which seems to have produced best results else- 
where. 


Reorganization 


_ Among the committees that have been functioning 
tor the purpose of welfare of the personnel of the 
members of the Association is the Reorganization 
Committee, which has outlined a plan which they 
believe will extend the advantages of the state asso- 
ciation to a larger number of teachers in the state of 
Wisconsin. This committee’s work will come before 
this meeting for more detailed consideration at a 
later session, 


Code of Ethics 


To be presented here this evening is a tentative 
code of ethics, worked out during the year by an- 
other committee of teachers, designed, it is hoped, to 
guide genuinely professional teachers in their rela- 
tions with school boards, administrative officers, and 
other teachers. 


Group Life Insurance 


Another committee has been studying the problem 
of group life insurance for teachers. Their report 
will be presented here this evening. This committee 
has valuable information for groups of teachers who 
may be interested in taking advantage of group iife, 
health, and accident insurance. 


Tenure 


During the year another committee studied the 
problem of tenure, and worked out and presented a 
tenure bill to the state legislature. This committee 
worked diligently and earnestly in behalf of tenure, 
appearing before legislative committees urging a gen- 
eral tenure law for worthy teachers in the state of 
Wisconsin. 


Credit Union Committee 


Probably one of the greatest achievements of the 
year is the organization of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, by a committee which has worked ear- 
nestly and diligently and which I assure you has had 
many obstacles to overcome in its efforts to provide a 
mutual loan and savings association for the members 
of the W. T. A. A complete report of the work of 
this committee to date will be made later by its 
chairman, Mr. Powell of Platteville. Suffice it to say 
that the growth of the organization to date indicates 
that the organization of a credit union among teach- 
ers will be one of the big achievements of the state 
association. 


Office Activities 


Of course the office of the W. T. A. is called upon 
for many and varied activities. There are constant 
calls from the state for information about school men 
and women, about salaries, curricula, methods of pro- 
cedure, and techniques and curricula employed in 
various parts of the state. Then there are calls from 
business men’s organizations, professional groups, 
women’s clubs, publishers, supply houses, the 
N. E. A., neighboring state associations, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, and other social service groups, 
P. T. A.’s, and institutes. Of course the office tries to 
meet each one of these demands. The secretary ap- 
pears very frequently before groups where he usually 
attempts to interpret the schools and their activities 
in terms of modern requirements. 


Legislative 


Then there are the legislative matters. During the 
Past year it was necessary for the secretary to exam- 
ine about 1400 proposed bills and resolutions to 
pick out those which affected education, to notify 
individuals and groups who were directly concerned, 
and to keep the whole profession in the state in- 
formed of the contents of bills and the progress of 
proposed legislation. More than 130 bills affecting 
education were analyzed and summarized, and the 
information sent to all parts of the state through a 
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series of weekly bulletins, published each Saturday 
from the office of the W. T. A. In addition to a 
summary of the original bill, the bulletins contained 
information about hearings, about proposed amend- 
ments, and about the progress of the bills during the 
session. Every week, and sometimes oftener, a thou- 
sand legislative bulletins were mailed to high school 
principals, superintendents (county and city), normal 
schools, teacher clubs, P. T. A. organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs, and to any individuals who requested 
them. More than 20,000 bulletins were sent out dur- 
ing the legislative session. 


Surveys and Other Activities 


Last spring a survey of the salary situation in the 
state of Wisconsin was made by the office of the 
W. T. A., and distributed to school administrators 
and teachers. Just previous to the meeting of the 
school boards in the spring another survey of salary 
trends was made and your secretary reported on these 
trends at the school board meeting. That the report 
was of interest to school boards was evidenced by 
the number of requests received by the office from 
boards for a tabulation of the data presented at the 
meeting. In one instance a letter from a school board 
member included this statement—‘‘Our Board had de- 
cided on salaries, but after the convention we got 
together, reconsidered our previous action, and de- 
cided to maintain our schedule.” This information 
was also furnished newspapers in the state by the 
W. T. A. office. Other surveys and studies are being 
carried on by the office and will be given to the pub- 
lic as soon as completed. 


The association has cooperated with individuals 
and organizations in the state by furnishing informa- 
tion and by working with them in matters pertaining 
to salaries and education in general. Through letters, 
bulletins, and the JouRNAL hundreds of teachers and 
other citizens have been furnished with information 
about our educational system. Your Association offi- 
cers have attended personally, more than a hundred 
institutes, P. T. A. meetings, social service club 
meetings, and other assemblies where education prob- 
lems were discussed during the year. In this respect 
too much credit cannot be given to President Mc- 
Carthy, who has responded time and again to re- 
quests from groups in various parts of the state. Her 
talks have always been received with great enthusiasm 
and through her work she has given a fine impetus 
to education in Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Of course one of the constant responsibilities of 
the office is the publication of the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. Judging from the large numbers 
of unsolicited letters, we in the office have reason to 
believe that the JouURNAL has been making some prog- 
ress. Of course we have a few general feature articles 
from leaders in the profession, but what seems to be 
of greater interest are the stories of first hand projects 
being conducted in our own schools by our own 
teachers. The JouRNAL has been anxious to secure 
information from schools dealing with experiments, 
methods and procedures because we know from ex- 
perience that the teaching body as a group are more 
interested in this type of information. In addition, 





of course, the JOURNAL furnishes the only Opportunity 
for local information that the profession as a whole 
may have. The locals are always read eagerly by a 
majority of the JOURNAL readers. The W. T. A. of. 
fice earnestly solicits information and news items 
from the schools in the state. 

The JouRNAL also provides an opportunity for 
teachers to express themselves on matters concerning 
their own problems and the problems of education 
in general. These have proved to be very interesting 
and we believe helpful. 


Our Financial Situation 


The finances of the W. T. A. are in fairly good 
condition. Last year was a good year, but I should 
not be willing to predict that the financial statement 
at the end of this fiscal year will compare favorably 
with that of last year. In the first place it does not 
appear that our membership has increased over last 
year. Only 85% of the teachers of this state are ac. 
tive members of the association. We ought to have a 
100% membership. In the second place, our income 
from advertising is liable to be very much curtailed, 
owing to the depression. Last year the office sold ap. 
proximately $14,000 worth of advertising; this year 
we have had cancellation after cancellation of adver. 
tising contracts which the JouRNAL has enjoyed for 
a number of years, and this in spite of the fact that 
the office has made a greater effort than ever before 
to interest business organizations in the advertising 
pages of the JOURNAL. It is possible that the reve 
nues of your office may be cut in other directions 
this year, all of which constitutes a serious problem 
over which the office itself is very much concerned. 

May I therefore appeal to the members of this 
somalia, and to those teachers in particular who 
really appreciate the value of united effort, to carry 
the word to those who have not yet joined the as- 
sociation and to urge them to secure membership? 

We are face to face with a situation more serious 
than has ever before confronted the association. 
There never was a time, I believe, when we needed 
unity of spirit and effort so badly as we do right 
now. We are passing through a period of depression, 
All institutions are feeling it. The schools are not 
exempt. Education is the biggest business of the state 
and expenditures for education are comparatively 
large. If economic difficulties continue these will 
come under close scrutiny and criticism. There is no 
objection to that for education must and will stand 
the test. Only sound educational policies, worth while 
practices, worthy performances, improved service, and 
higher standards will perpetuate our schools. Every 
right minded school teacher, superintendent, or prin- 
cipal will in the face of this recognize the necessity 
of solidarity, unity, and cooperation in the profession. 
If we can maintain these conditions, material and 
social progress will come out of the depression. 


I wish to express my appreciation to the members 
of the Executive Committee, to the officers, and to 
the individual teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents for the many courtesies extended to me during 
the year, and for the fine spirit of cooperation that 
has been evident on every hand. 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. E. McCormick, 
Secretary 
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Children 
Who Misbehave » » » 


OOD discipline lets the child experience 
(5 the satisfaction of fitting into the group, 
and helps to create an atmosphere con- 
ducive to learning and achievement. It builds 
up a healthy attitude toward authority as some- 
thing necessary for gaining mutual and desir- 
able ends, rather than as an arbitrary blind 
force imposed from above. Because the adjust- 
ment to authority is actually an exceedingly 
dificult adjustment for every human being, it 
is desirable for the school to give special atten- 
tion to this phase of the child’s development. 
Whatever the specific causes behind a given 
incident of the child’s misbehavior, there are 
certain general principles involved in handling 
it that should be considered in the light of 
their effect on the mental health of the child, 
even though it may mean changing certain tra- 
ditional ways of managing disciplinary prob- 
lems. 
What can the teacher do to secure desirable 
behavior? Establishing a harmonious relation- 


| ship between teacher and child is usually more 


desirable than forcing a confession. 
A harmonius relationship between the teacher 


and pupils 

—makes it possible for the child who is sure of 
the understanding and fairness of his teacher to 
discuss his misbehavior with her more readily 
than with one he feels is prejudiced or unsym- 
pathetic; 

—gives the child the assurance that he can rely 
upon his teacher to understand that he has dif- 
ficulty in speaking up at once. Giving him time 
to establish a more tractable frame of mind 
means that he will be able to speak more freely 
than he would if the teacher tried to force the 
issue too quickly. Moreover, if he can feel 
friendly toward the teacher, he will be less likely 
to repeat the misconduct because he will want 
to please her. 

The use of force may cause the child to 

—confess thru fear alone and so be driven to an- 
tagonism and spite; 

—try to lie out of the situation, thus complicating 
it still further; (The group may sympathize with 
him in his predicament, and side with him 
against the teacher, or may hold him in con- 
tempt and so develop unhealthy feelings of self 
righteousness. ) 

—feel unjustly accused when he is honest in his 
denial, thus causing him to question the fairness 
of authority and weakening the teacher’s prestige 
with him and the group; 

—tefuse to talk, repeated accusations merely driv- 
ing him to further obstinacy; 

—feel that his offense does not warrant his being 
singled out, thus impairing his faith in the 
teacher’s judgment; 


The Department of Child Guidance 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 








Under My Breath 


“Elvie, try to sit up straight,” 
And “Tony, take your seat;” 
“Pick up those papers from the floor,” 
“Oh, Gerald, lift your feet!” 
While under my breath— 
“The patience, Lord, 
To teach, direct and rule 
In such a happy natural way 
They'll love to come to school.” 


“Come, hurry, Nick, you're wasting time—’ 
“No, children! Too much noise!” 
“Why can’t you rule your papers straight?” 
“Such lazy, helpless boys!” 

While under my breath 

“Dear Lord, the power 

To hurt no little heart, 

The grace to bend each wilful twig 

Yet break no tender part.” 


“You must not push nor crowd in line,” 
“Your manners !—Oh, my dear, 
There goes the inkwell to the floor!” 
“Who is that child I hear?” 
And under my breath when the day is done 
And I'm far from the shuffling feet . 
“Not so good but I did my best. 
Dear kids,—’’ and I fall asleep. 


—Marguerite Griffin, Common Ground 























—feel encouraged to repeat the offense as a “pub- 
licity stunt’ because of the importance the 
teacher attaches to it. 

Tale-bearing should be discouraged as not 

conducive to selfres pect. 
Reporting to the teacher can only be selfre- 
specting if 

—the group is shown the difference between run- 
ning to teacher to tattle and the occasional nec- 
essary reporting of some misbehavior working 
hardship on a third person, such as the theft of 
a child’s money or property; 

—the child who reports can be made to feel that 
he and the teacher are interested not only in 
restoring the property, but also in helping the 
offender to regain his selfrespect and to display 
a more social behavior in the future. 

Tale-bearing may 

—develop a goody-goody attitude in children who 
are encouraged in the practice of telling on one 
another; (They may seek the teacher's disap- 
proval of other children in an unhealthy effort 
to secure her approval for themselves.) 

—fix attention on misbehavior. 

An apology expressed in willingness to im- 
prove is usually more desirable than a spoken 
apology which is forced. 

The apology which is implied in an improved 
attitude may 
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—show itself in a better class spirit; 
—make the whole incident so inconspicuous as to 
rob it of all excitement. 


The forced apology may 

—produce only the mumbled “I’m sorry” which is 
likely to put the aggressive child into a position 
where he has to be dishonest or defiant, and the 
withdrawn child into a mood of further intimi- 
dation; 

—serve to exaggerate the importance of the inci- 
dent so as to fix the attention of the child and 
the group upon it, and so make a repetition of 
the offense attractive because of the excitement; 

—cause the child humiliation which is always de- 
structive to the development of a healthy per- 
sonality. 

The giving of sympathetic advice should be 
substituted for the habit of moralizing. 
Sympathetic advice 

—is helpful to those children who really want the 
teacher's opinion; 

—reacts favorably on those children who may not 
need the advice itself so much as the feeling 
that the teacher is genuinely friendly toward 
them. 

Moralizing may 

—bore and irritate the child so as to cause con- 
tempt for the very type of behavior the teacher 
is trying to encourage; 

—involve the teacher in a recital of past misde- 
meanors, which may either overwhelm the child 
with a sense of failure or foster a spirit of 
bravado; ° 

—be futile in any case since it never arouses in 
the child a desire to behave himself. 

Correcting the child as inconspicuously as 
— is better than humiliating him by pro- 
onged scolding before the class, standing him 
in a corner, sending him to sit in a lower grade, 
or making him put his head on the desk. 


Correction without humiliation is desirable 
—because, although it is often necessary to correct 
a disturber, even to exclude him from the group 
in extreme cases, quiet action in such cases 
saves disruption of the class and spares the child 
the unfortunate effects of undue attention; 
—because it is important for the group to see that 
the teacher is not revengeful but concerned in 
helping the child to find the greater satisfactions 
that exist in measuring up. 
Humiliation may 
—undermine his selfrespect and discourage his in- 
terest in acceptable behavior; 
—cause him to lose caste with the _— and turn 
him toward undesirable means of getting atten- 


tion. 
The child's ability to work out his problems 
should be stressed as much as possible. 


Expressing confidence in his ability may 

—restore the child's selfrespect. (Misbehavior is 

merely a blind effort on his part to find happi- 
ness which he can find only by developing self- 
respect. ) 

—help him work out his own problem since the 
teacher's confidence in him, like that of his par- 
ents and classmates, can often be the most ef- 
fective influence in strengthening his confidence 
in himself and giving him a motive for better 
behavior. 





Predicting a criminal career or warning a child 
that he will end in an institution, turn ou 
to be a gangster, or “just like his bad 
brother,”’ may 

—give him a feeling that there is no use trying; 
destroy his selfconfidence; 
—even establish a goal, since we tend to live up to 
others’ opinion of us. 
Developing in a child a sense of responsibil 
ity to teacher and class is better than sending 
him to the office. 


Building up a sense of responsibility to the 
teacher and to the class may 

oe the child’s respect for both teacher and 
class ; 

—help the child and the group to regard the prin- 
cipal as a friend and not merely as a stem 
disciplinarian. 

Too frequent trips to the office may 

—weaken both his and the group's respect for the 
teacher and make conformity Jess likely in the 
future; 

—promote an unhealthy attitude toward the. prin- 
cipal and toward authority in general. 

The child’s recognition of the natural disad- 

vantages of misbehavior is ultimately more help. 
ful to him than obedience enforced thru fear. 


Realizing the natural disadvantages of misbe- 
havior 
—allows fear to be used in a constructive way and 
may lead to a healthy avoidance of situations 
which cause pain—as fear to touch a hot stove; 
(In social situations it teaches that misbehavior 
brings consequences unpleasant to the _ indi- 
vidual.) 
—shows the child that the results of non-conform. 
ance are inevitable, fair and dispassionate. 
Discipline thru fear may 
—evoke only superficial conformity instead of the 
desire to behave in a socially acceptable way; 
—intimidate the child or arouse in him a feeling 
of resentment and hostility ; 
—cause him to feel overwhelmed by a force which 
he can meet only by subterfuge or rebellion. 


Punishment may sometimes be necessary and 
may even be constructive if it is fair, imme 
diate, dispassionate, not prolonged (as staying 
after school half an hour a day for a month) 
and not humiliating. 

The teacher’s greatest opportunity as a s0- 
cializing force is to help the child to accept 
authority as friendly, reasonable, and construc: 
tive rather than as something to be feared and 
resisted. Children whose parents are overindul- 
gent or over-severe are likely to grow up with 
a distorted attitude toward authority and to 
need special help in adjusting themselves to it. 
A certain amount of misbehavior is normal, for 
the child must learn thru experience. Good 
discipline helps the misbehaving child to dis- 
cover that misconduct brings unpleasant con- 
sequences and yet does not weaken his incentive 
to behave well by arousing resentment and in- 
feriority feelings. 
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Wisconsin s Program for 


the Physically Handicapped » » » 


Wisconsin's rehabilitation program is rela- 
tively unknown, and people in general are just 
beginning to realize what wonderful work can 
be done, to help others help themselves. 











i} = attitude of the peoples and govern- 





ments of the world toward the physically 

handicapped has been one of disinterest 
and discouragements. In the not-too-distant 
past, these people were looked upon as a curse 
upon society, to be eliminated by persecution 
and cruelty. Later, we find these physical mis- 
fits looked upon by the normal populace as sub- 
jects of pity and pauperism, “a allowed to eke 
out an existence on our streets, highways, and 
public places as beggars and public mendicants. 
In some communities 


W. F. Faulkes 


State Supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 





women and children disabled each year, in 
civilian life, by accident, disease, and unfor- 
tunate birth? 

Rehabilitation is a large human engineering 
undertaking devised for the purpose of con- 
serving the man power of our state. During the 
past decade, industry has realized that there 
has been considerable waste of material things, 
and great efforts have been made to conserve 
these material resources of the nation. It is only 
within the last ten years that any attention has 
been paid to conserving our human resources. 
Along with the development of the machine in 
industry, and the automobile in our social life, 
accidents have increased at an appalling rate. 
In order that these disabled people may not be 
a burden to themselves and the community, it is 

necessary to train these 








where this condition 
was Offensive to the 
public eye, these crip- 
pled people were segre- 
gated in poor-houses 
and other charitable in- 
stitutions, or hid behind 
the “family wood-box’’, 
when family pride 
shunned the public 
almshouse. We have not 
entirely, as yet, emerged 
from this unsocial so- 
lution of a human prob- 
lem, but substantial 








“Each man’s work is born with 
him, and the tools to work withal, 
and through man’s 
man, either deliberately or through 
carelessness, those tools have been 
broken or destroyed, then 
hooves us to see that they are 
mended or new ones supplied, and 
the tools that are left are not allowed 
to become useless through rust and 
decay. Here are these people. Here 
is our work. It is our responsibility, 
it is our opportunity; 
that, it is something we cannot es- 
cape. Can we afford not to do this?” 


physically handicapped 
persons to fill positions 
within their capabilities, 
thereby releasing the 
more able-bodied for 
jobs requiring all the 
physical capabilities of 
a physically normal 


inhumanity to 


it be- 


person. 
It is estimated that 
from all causes, ap- 


proximately 450,000 
persons are permanently 
physically disabled each 
year. Fortunately, many 
are only slightly dis- 


more than 











| 
progress is being made. | 





The World War left 
as one of its aftermaths a new social alignment 
in respect to the physically handicapped. It 
was imperative that the government enter upon 
a constructive program on behalf of those who 
had been disabled in the service of their coun- 
try. This not only necessitated the initiation of 
a suitable program of rehabilitation, but re- 
quired a changed attitude on the part of the 
government and our people toward these phys- 
ically handicapped persons, if the program to 
be carried out should function in the lives of 
these disabled people. Substantial results, both 
economic and social, resulted from the program 
initiated by the Federal Government on behalf 
of the veterans of the late war. 

If such constructive economic results could 
be obtained with these maimed veterans of the 
World War, would not a similar program ob- 
tain like results for the large numbers of men, 


abled, and are not in 
need of rehabilitation service. Others, through 
their own efforts, succeed in rehabilitating 
themselves, but a large percentage remain prob- 
lems for rehabilitation for the communities and 
the state. Self-rehabilitation, like self-education, 
is the accomplishment of the few, rather than 
the many. In Wisconsin we find an annual toll 
of about 1,800 who are in need of some form 
of rehabilitation to function as useful citizens 
of our state. 

In 1920, the Federal Congress enacted the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Act, which appropri- 
ated one million dollars annually, to be appor- 
tioned to the states upon the basis of popula- 
tion. Of this appropriation, Wisconsin has re- 
ceived approximately $25,000.00 each year 
since 1921. In order to obtain this Federal al- 
lotment, the states must set up a program and 
make an appropriation to meet the amount of 
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Federal aid. In spite of the fact that Wisconsin 
is now appropriating two dollars to one dollar 
received trom the Federal Government, the 
funds available are not adequate to rehabilitate 
more than sixty per cent of those applying for 
such service. 

Neither the Federal Act nor the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act passed by the Wisconsin 
Legislature in 1921 made any provisions for 
children under fourteen years of age. The Wis- 
consin Association for the Disabled, organized 
in Milwaukee in 1926, recognized this defi- 
ciency in the program for the physically handi- 
capped, and took immediate steps to bring this 
condition to the attention of the State Legisla- 
ture. In 1927, the Wisconsin Legislature passed 
the Crippled Children’s Act, which made pos- 
sible an educational and therapeutic program 
for the crippled children, which, with the Wis- 
consin Industrial Rehabilitation Act, makes a 
complete program beginning with the crippled 
child and extending through the years of adult- 
hood. 

Education of the crippled child is a prerequi- 
site to a program of vocational rehabilitation, if 
such program is to function sufficiently in the 
life of the individual and in his relations to so- 
ciety. In such an educational program for the 
crippled child, his physical needs must be given 
adequate attention, hand in hand with the 
other school work. To attain this end, the 
Crippled Children’s division of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction has established 
eight orthopedic schools or centers in Wiscon- 
sin, in the following cities: Milwaukee, Ke- 
nosha, West Allis, Madison, La Crosse, Sheboy- 
gan, Appleton and Eau Claire. It is the pur- 
pose of these schools to carry on the educa- 
tional program, as well as to attend to the 
physical needs as are essential to the child’s 
ee welfare, by such treatment as massage, 

eat and light therapy, and muscle training. 

The physical — is in charge of a trained 
and registered physiotherapist, and treatments 
are carried out in accordance with recommenda- 
tions made by an orthopedic physician. No 
child is admitted to the school for crippled 
children except upon the recommendation of 
the Director of the Crippled Children’s Divi- 
sion. 

In order that the services of such an ortho- 
pedic specialist may be available to all crippled 
children of our state, the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for the Disabled has initiated a program 
of diagnostic orthopedic clinics. These clinics 
are preceded by a careful survey in the county 
where such clinic is held. Such clinic is in 
charge of an orthopedic specialist who devotes 
his entire time to such practice. To date, clinics 
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have been held in seventeen counties of the 
state. 


Vocational Rehabilitation in Schools 


NASMUCH as the educational program for 
the crippled child is a part of the elementary 
educational program of the state, the supervi- 
sion of such academic work in the schools for 
crippled children was properly placed with the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Like. 
wise, the vocational rehabilitation program was 
placed under the supervision of the State Board 
of Vocational Education. Vocational rehabilita. 
tion involves a careful evaluation of the phys. 
ical, mental and vocational capabilities of the 
physically handicapped person. Such a service 
must necessarily be carried out on a case work 
procedure. Each case is carefully investigated 
prior to making any recommendation. This was 
early recognized by the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, and immediately a special di- 
vision was set up, which has become known in 
the state as the Rehabilitation Division. Each 
case reported to the Rehabilitation Division is 
carefully investigated, and an individual plan 
is set up for such items as physical restoration, 
vocational training, and the job objective. It 
may not be possible in all cases to bring about 
complete vocational reinstatement, but if such 
service has brought out the fullest possibilities 
in the disabled person, a service has been ren- 
dered that is worth while to the individual and 
profitable to society. One of the rights of a 
citizen of our commonwealth should be the op- 
portunity to develop the best that is in him, 
to the end of becoming a self-respecting citizen. 
To extend this opportunity to the crippled and 
disabled of Wisconsin is the purpose of the 
rehabilitation service. 

In order that the vocational programs may 
meet the needs of each individual disabled per- 
son in the most efficient manner possible, it 
was not thought wise to set up any prescribed 
courses of study, but to arrange the course based 
upon the needs of the individual. The voca- 
tional schools, the University of Wisconsin, 
state colleges, state teachers’ colleges, private 
business and trade schools, and even private 
businesses and shops are utilized in making pos- 
sible the best kind of training for the physically 
handicapped applicant. In a few instances, 
where the training cannot be obtained within 
the state, the disabled person is sent where such 
training can be obtained. 

The state, however, recognizes that the com- 
munity has a certain amount of responsibility 
to its physically handicapped citizens. It is be- 
lieved that wherever possible and to the advan- 
tage of the disabled person, the reinstatement 
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shall be carried out in the community where the 
physically handicapped person lives. In order 
that this policy may receive greater recognition 
on the part of the localities, the State Board of 
Vocational Education has initiated what has 
been termed the ‘‘plan of local participation”. 
Under such plan, the State Board of Vocational 
Education sets up a local program whereby the 
local Board of Vocational Education partici- 
pates with the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation in carrying out a program in each local- 
ity. Inasmuch as a large part of the technical 
waining programs are carried out at the voca- 
tional schools, it was deemed best to set up 
such local participation programs in connection 
with the vocational school of the locality. Un- 
der such a plan, the local representative ap- 
pointed by the local Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and approved by the State Board has 
charge of such program under the direction of 
the Rehabilitation Division of the State Board 
of Vocational Education. Such local participa- 
tion programs have been set up in the iliowins 
cities: La Crosse, Eau Claire, Superior, Green 
Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Mani- 
towoc, Sheboygan, South Milwaukee, and Madi- 
son. It is believed that localizing the rehabilita- 
tion service will bring the benefits of such serv- 
ice more immediately to the physically handi- 
capped, and will shorten the time between the 
date of the disablement and the contact with 
the rehabilitation service. This is very impor- 
tant, in order that the courage and morale may 





be kept in the maximum. 

Since the inception of the work in Wiscon- 
sin, 8,761 persons have been reported to the 
Rehabilitation Division. Of this number, 2,874 
are at present on the live roll, and 1,935 have 
been rehabilitated and placed in suitable em- 
ployment. In addition, such services as physical 
restoration, hospitalization, prosthesis, voca- 
tional guidance, counselling, and supervision of 
training and placement, are among the other 
services that are being constantly rendered to 
the physically handicapped registered with the 
Rehabilitation Division. 

There are indications now of the apparent 
awakening of the public and others to the im- 
portance of this problem and the potential so- 
cial and economic values that may be reclaimed 
through an efficient and comprehensive pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The worth while serv- 
ice which has been rendered to the disabled 
during the past decade in Wisconsin is indica- 
tive of what greater benefits may be accom- 
plished by an expansion of such a state pro- 
gram through more comprehensive legislation 
and making available adequate funds to carry 
on such service. There is ample opportunity at 
the present time for the establishment of schools 
for crippled children at Green Bay, Wausau, 
Superior and Racine. Local participation pro- 
grams should be established in each county of 
the state in order that the physically handi- 
capped persons in such communities may re- 
ceive more immediate service. 








Retirement Funds 
to Help Banks » » » 


The investing of the funds of the Annuity 
and Investment Board has always been of vital 
interest to teachers, as it concerns teacher re- 
tirement funds. 














HE Annuity and Investment Board, at its 
October meeting took steps to loan to banks 
in Wisconsin to the extent of three million 
dollars. The following statement from the di- 
rector of investments, A. N. Trathen explains 
the plan. 

“The newspaper reports of the action of the 
State Annuity and Investment Board at its Oc- 
tober meeting relative to the purchase of three 
million dollars worth of mortgages to help the 
banks were not as complete as they might have 
been,” said Mr. Trathen. “The Board has not 
changed its policy regarding farm loans. It 
will continue to invest a good proportion of its 








funds in mortgages but there is no change in 
its requirements. 

“What was done was simply to provide 
funds which banks may borrow quickly when 
needed. A bank may now borrow from the 
Board on its note by pledging as security for 
the loan double the amount in first mortgages 
on farms. The Board will have the farms ap- 
ptaised and will take over such mortgages as 
will come up to its standards. In this way banks 
will obtain ready money and the Board will 
have good security for its loans. 


“The Board knows its responsibility for safe 
investments but it also believes that in a time 
of economic stress like the present the funds 
under its supervision can be used for the bene- 
fit of members of the Retirement Fund in no 
better way than to help safeguard their deposits 
in banks.” 
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The Wisconsin 
School of the Air » » 


Again Wisconsin is a pioneer . . . this time 
in radio programs designed for schools. WHA 
is anon commercial venture, and as such should 
be encouraged by the schools of this state. Mr. 
McCarty, program director and announcer for 
WHA has given us an outline of the year’s 
plans. 














real future of the radio lies in the di- 

rection of its adaptation to educational 
projects. The radio carries a message instantly 
to the humblest one-room school house as well 
as to the palatial city institution. The benefits 
are not limited to the few but are available to 
all. Barriers disappear. 

In the founding of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air the aim was to make accessible to the 
schools of the state the work of leading edu- 
cators and government officials. Only by means 
of the radio can such an intimate and general 
contact be made. It serves better to acquaint the 
people of Wisconsin with their leaders in 
thought and shares with them the benefits of 
their years of experience, study and research. 

Many educational radio programs have been, 
and still are, sponsored by commercial enter- 
prises and quite naturally embody advertising. 
The National Education Association frowns 
upon the use of programs which carry advertis- 
ing into the school room and recently went on 
record as opposing the practice. In keeping 
with the policy of the state that education shall 
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ie Y prominent people contend that the 












\ 
A_ group oj Madison schol 
children “‘listening in’? during on 


Art Appreciation talk given by 
Miss Lucy Irene Buck, under th 
auspices of WHA. This particula 
group was in a study room at th 
time . . . other groups through. 
out the state listened to the sam 
program from class rooms. 


Harold B. McCarty 


Program Director WHA 


be free and independent of commercial influ- 
ences the Wisconsin School of the Air is un- 
hampered. It is sponsored solely by state, county 
and municipal educational agencies. The Madi- 
son public schools, through Leo P. Schleck, di- 
rector of radio education for the city, are co- 
operating in preparing these presentations. The 
programs are broadcast over Station WHA, of 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

The series of programs is arranged in sucha 
manner that each subject will be heard at the 
same hour and on the same day each week. 
Two daily broadcasts are being presented ; one 
in the morning from 9:35 to 9:50 and the 
other in the afternoon from 2:10 to 2:25 
o'clock. They will be heard every school day 
throughout the entire year. The schedule of 
subjects is as follows: 


Monday AM “You and Your Government’ 
PM Counselling and Guidance 
Tuesday AM_ Story Time 
PM _ History 


“Journeys in Music-Land” 
Art Appreciation 
Nature Lore 


Wednesday AM 
PM 
Thursday AM 


PM “The Girl of Today’ 
Friday AM _ Health and Safety 
PM Poetry Club 


The program entitled You and Your Gov- 
ernment is especially intended for Civics classes. 
Prominent state officials broadcast their mes- 
sages direct from the State Capitol. They tell 
of the purposes and methods of the various 
branches of government. 
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Counselling and Guidance talks are under 
the supervision of Mr. Frank O. Holt, Reg- 
istrar of the University of Wisconsin and an 
authority on such problems. The plan is to 
give the students a better conception of the 
modern social order and to aid them in fitting 
themselves into it. Parents will find these talks 
helpful in meeting situations in the home. 

The Story Time program each Tuesday 
morning appeals primarily to the little folks. 
They are being entertained with stories and 
appropriate music. Miss Carrie Rasmussen, 
Madison, tells the stories, and dramatizations 
are given by the Wisconsin Players. 

The History series brings to the students 
talks which supplement the text-book work. 
Mr. E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the Board of 
Normal School Regents, Mr. Joseph Shafer and 
Miss Louise Phelps Kellogg, of the State His- 
torical Society, are all heard on these programs. 
Of a interest to children are the 
stories of early Wisconsin history. 

Prof. E. B. Gordon, of the University School 
of Music, and his Journeys in Music-Land 
are favorites with those above the primary 
grades. Selected groups of students under the 
supervision of Miss Anne Menaul, Madison, 
Music Supervisor, are frequently used for dem- 
onstrations. 

Art Appreciation classes are taught by Miss 
Lucy Irene Buck, Madison Supervisor of Art. 
Well known masterpieces such as “Children of 











Typical radio 
and ‘broadcasting 
station” now in- 
stalled in many 
Wisconsin schools. 
With such equip- 
ment schools are 
able to secure all 
of the WHA pro- 
rams, and also 
“broadcast” le c- 
tures and an- 
nouncements d#- 
rectly from the 
principal’s office. 


| 





the Shell’’ by Murillo, “The Horse Fair’ by 
Bonheur and others are studied with special 
emphasis being placed on things in which chil- 
dren have a natural interest. 

Nature Lore always holds a great attraction 
for children. Birds, animals, trees and flowers 
native to Wisconsin are centers of discussion. 
Prof. R. H. Denniston, Prof. Geo. Wagner and 
Mrs. Clara Ginty are being heard in this series. 

The Girl of Today is the title of a course 
which is wide in scope and especially intended 
for girls of high school age. Problems of the 
home, school and society are taken up with par- 
ticular attention being given to the relationship 
of the girl to them. Among the Madison teach- 
ers talking to the girls are Miss Marie Metz, 
Miss Loretto Reilly, Miss Katherine Counsell, 
Miss Beatrice Sylvester, Mrs. Kleo Erdlitz and 
Miss Vera Tyler. 

Health and Safety programs are under the 
guidance of Mrs. Fannie Steve, Madison Health 
Director. These are of a direct benefit because 
a practice of the principles prescribed is vital 
to the child’s happiness. New features are con- 
stantly added to keep the subject timely. 

The Friday afternoon Poetry Club is a pro- 
gram devoted to all forms of literature, as well 
as poetry. Books on the approved high school 
list will be reviewed from time to time. Miss 
Charlotte Wood, of the University English 
Department, Miss Mary Hargrave, Madison 
Central High School, and Mr. M. H. Jackson, 
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of the State Department of Public Instruction 
are contributing to this series. 


Schedules of weekly broadcasts are sent 
free of charge to teachers and may be se- 
cured by writing to THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
OF THE AiR, WHA, Madison, Wisconsin. Sug- 
gestions and comments regarding these pro- 
grams are invited as they make it possible to 
embody in future broadcasts those things which 
will be the most desirable. 

WHA is owned and operated by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and is America’s first educa- 
tional broadcasting station. In all the years of 
serving the state such an elaborate and exten- 
sive educational program has never before been 
attempted as is now being presented through 
the Wisconsin School of the Air. 

Many other educational features are also of- 
fered regularly by WHA. Prof. C. H. Mills’ 
Music Appreciation course is broadcast every 








+ 


Tuesday and Thursday morning at 11:00 direct 
from Music Hall on the campus. Spanish les. 
sons for beginners are given on Monday and 
Thursday at 2:30 o’clock. Each Thursday after- 
noon at 4:00 o’clock talks to parents and teach. 
ers may be heard. These are arranged and 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher groups of the 
Third District and the Madison Public Schools, 
The Home-Makers’ Hour every morning at 
10:00 brings to housewives a multitude of help. 
ful suggestions as well as entertainment. Farm 
talks, emanating through the College of Agri- 
culture are heard daily from 12:30 to 1 o'clock. 

The programs of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air do not aim to in any way displace the 
teacher but instead are merely intended to sup- 
plement the work which she does. Those who 
are alert are ever seeking new study-helps and 
consequently they have been quick to use these 
exceptional broadcasts. 








A Professional Heritage 
Worth Maintaining » » 


Like any other professional organization the 
W. T. A. has an interesting background of 
growth. Teachers of 1931 should be interested 
to know how the idea of a teachers association 
grew in Wisconsin. Miss McCarthy has dug up 
some information concerning the genesis of our 
group. 














HE world is so full of organizations today 
that we often wonder if all of them are 
doing enough to justify their existence. 

Every important business has its association for 
exchanging ideas. Every profession has its so- 
ciety with its annual meetings and its publica- 
tions during the year. Naturally you would ex- 
pect the teachers who are supposed to be in the 
vanguard of progress to be just as alert for 
their own welfare and to use the best methods 
for promoting their work. An examination of 
their record will show that they have not only 
been professional in their desire to contribute 
to the development of our educational program 
but that they have also produced results through 
their organization which have amply justified its 
existence. In fact in its record is to be found 
a very effective argument why every teacher 
ought to be eager to continue the good work it 
has begun. 

Back in 1853, just seventy-eight years ago, 
a small group of teachers did a very significant 
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Blanche McCarthy 


» 


thing when they organized the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. They saw the advantage 
of joining their forces in one organization in 
order to have a common clearing house for 
their ideas and to promote the work of educa- 
tion in the state. They saw the value of the 
county institutes which were being held in cer- 
tain counties, and the result was the beginning 
of our State Association. From that small group 
of eight men, it has grown in membership to 
over eighteen thousand and has exerted a pow- 
erful influence in matters pertaining to the 
schools and to the personal and professional 
welfare of our teachers. 

Some time ago, I came across an early ac- 
count of the Association. I was particularly in- 
terested in the report of the second meeting 
which was held in Madison in 1854 because it 
reveals the spirit of professionalism which some 
of those early teachers had. It shows something 
of the spirit of determination and perseverance 
which has characterized our membership all the 
way through its history. I shall quote a para- 
graph or two from the account of the meeting 
so that you may have some conception of the 
atmosphere in which those people had to work. 
It is a dismal account. but your respect for the 
work they accomplished will increase, I am 
sure. after you have read of their experiences. 


“So little was felt, by either the teachers of the 
State or the citizens of Madison, that those who 
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came to attend the Association could find no one ex- 
pecting them, nor that any provision had been made 
even tor a place in which to hold their meetings. 
They ‘happened together’ at one of the inns of the 
place, and after much time spent in fruitless search 
for some one sufficiently interested in the cause to 
procure them a suitable room, they sallied forth to 
look for themselves. At length in an obscure room in 
the old Court House, of which one of them had 
obtained the key, and by the light of a few tallow 
candles purchased by one of their number, and which 
for want of candle sticks, were held by the hands of 
as many teachers, with one citizen as a witness of 
their proceedings, the Association entered upon its 
business. The records do not tell us how many were 
present, but, from the recollection of all who can be 
found, we learn that there were but six or seven 
teachers, and eight or ten book agents at the opening 
of the session. And indeed this is not to be wondered 
at; for a Teachers’ Association could not expect to be 
popular in a State in which our profession was so 
lightly esteemed. 

“The remainder of the session was much better 
attended, for curiosity was somewhat aroused to learn 
what could induce . . . teachers to come from home, 
at a very considerable expense to attend meetings of 
their own craft.” 


What a different picture from the one we 
have of our state convention today! Think of 
the difficulties those early teachers experienced 
in getting their organization under way! And 
yet they refused to be discouraged. They had 
the vision and the courage to see the great 
possibilities ahead, and they saw it through 
those early years. Travel must have been very 
difficult and extremely expensive in those days, 
and yet within a few years, the attendance went 
up to five and six hundred. 

Even in those early years the influence of the 
organization proved to be very powerful, and 
we can see around us today the results of the 
eatly activities of its members. They were in- 
terested not only in their jobs, but in the whole 
program of education in the state. They pos- 
sessed a truly professional spirit. At the very 
outset, they formulated a definite plan of things 
that needed to be and then proceeded to ham- 
mer away at it until they got what they wanted. 


The Power of the Press 


HE first undertaking was the Journal of 

Education which became the official organ 
of the Association as well as of the State De- 
partment. Through its columns it was possible 
to reach the teachers of the state and also the 
public. At the second meeting which I have 
described to you, the JOURNAL urged the adop- 
tion of a system of normal schools for the state 
and of teachers’ institutes for every county. 
After a few years of active promotion, it saw 
this dream come true. Then it asked for a sep- 
arate reform school for juvenile offenders, 
urged the establishment of graded schools 
which were then almost unknown, recom- 


mended coeducation of the sexes, advocated a 
system of county superintendents to replace the 
town one then in vogue, and asked for perma- 
nent certificates for graduates of our normal 
schools. 

We are so in the habit of taking all of these 
things for granted that we forget that it re- 
quired organized effort to bring them about 
and that that organized effort was the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association. This is just a sample 
of the record of that early period. As we fol- 
low it down through the course of the years, 
we find it unrelenting in its effort to safeguard 
the interests of the schools. As a result, we 
have better lighting, better equipment, a broader 
course of study, more effective attendance laws, 
better prepared teachers, and a score of other 
things which we now enjoy. 

The W. T. A. has sponsored some very im- 
portant legislation directly affecting you and me 
as well as the schools. You are all familiar with 
the minimum salary law which provides that no 
teacher in any school may be hired for less than 
seventy-five dollars a month. Many of our rural 
teachers have had reason to be thankful for that 
law this year. Another significant measure is 
the equalization law of 1927 which provides 
for a fairer distribution of resources for our 
gtade schools. I am sure we are all vitally in- 
terested in our retirement law which has brought 
a degree of dignity and certainty to our profes- 
sion which makes it possible for our teachers to 
give a much larger service to the schools and 
to the community. 


A Common Good for All 


HIS, then, is the kind of record which the 
rofessional interest of our teachers has 
“i possible in the past. This is the kind of 
organization to which we are hoping you will 
give your whole hearted support. Isn’t an or- 
ganization which can sponsor a program like 
that worth belonging to? Isn’t it worth a penny 
a day during the school year to encourage such 
a program and to produce such far reaching re- 
sults as the ones I have mentioned? Many of 
you have probably read in the September Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION one county superintend- 
ent’s answers to these questions when he said, 
“I expect every one of my teachers to join. 
They ought to consider it a privilege to belong 
to the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” 

You and I are enjoying the benefits which 
the earnest work of the Association in the past 
has made possible. Isn’t our responsibility, then, 
to support this organization so that we, in turn, 
may pass on some good work to those who are 
coming after us? Its record in the past is a 
challenge to us to equal it in the future. 
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National English Convention « « 


Milwaukee, Nov. 26-28 


HE twenty-first annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of Teachers of English will 

be held November 26th to 28th at Milwaukee 
with head-quarters at the Schroeder Hotel. 

R. L. Lyman 
of Chicago 
University, 
president of 
the Council, 
has announced 
as the general 
topic of the 
convention 
“Respon- 
sibility of the 
English De- 
partment in 
Current Educa- 
tional Re- 
form’. 


The pro- 
gram is full 
and varied. At 
the first gen- 
eral session 
speakers of national reputation will outline cur- 
rent tendencies in English instruction. Other 
subjects to be considered are ‘Crucial Problems 
in the Choice of Materials and Methods in 
English Teaching’, ‘Remedial Work with De- 
ficient Readers”, ‘Teacher Training’, and 
“Journalism in the High School’”’. 

Reports of committees in different fields of 
experiment and investigation will be heard. 
There will be an exhibit of mechanical aids and 
devices for the English classroom, of literature 
and composition test material, and of project 
work from English classes. 

This meeting, at our very doors, is one that 
no Wisconsin teacher of English will be will- 
ing to miss. 

Council members by observing the usual rules 
can secure a reduction in railroad fare to one 
and one-half for the round trip. 

e & 





George E. Teter 
Chairman of the Convention 
Committee 


Program 


Thursday Evening, November 26 
Opening Session, 8:00 O’clock 
Topic: ‘‘Current English Practices and Experiments’’ 


Vital Suggestions for English Departments from the National 
Survey—Roy O. Billett, English Specialist on National 
Survey of Education, Washington, D. C. , 

Recent Tendencies in English Instruction: Their Implication— 
Dora V. Smith, Official Observer of English, National Sur- 
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vey, University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Normalizing English Instruction: President’s Address—R. L, 
Lyman, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday Morning, November 27 


General Session, 9:30 O’clock 
“The English Curriculum in the Making’’ 
Chairman: R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago 
The Aims, Principles and Progress of the Curriculum Com. 
mission—W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman, Chicago Nor. 
mal College, Chicago, Illinois 
Corrective Teaching—Tressler, Campbell, Dearborn 
Correlation—Weeks 
(a) The Ideal Curriculum—W. W. Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Illinois 
(b) Simplifying the Maintenance Program in the Teaching of 
English—Frances R. Dearborn, Baltimore Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
(c) What Conventions Shall We Teach? How?—J. C. Tressler 
(d) An Experience Curriculum in Literature—Walter Barnes, 
(e) English Majors and Others—O. J. Campbell, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, —— 
(f) Real Correlation—Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Friday Noon, November 27 


Section Committee Luncheons, 12:00 O’clock 


Elementary Committee 
—" Maude McBroom, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa 
Topic: Enrichment of English Instruction 
a) Literary Enthusiasms—John T. Frederick, Editor, The 
Midland 
(b) Illustrations of the Enrichment of Literature Through 
usic—Ruth Moscrip, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota and Anne Pierce, University 
Schools, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Departmental Organization Committee 
Chairman: C Hanna, Lakewood High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio 
Topic: Initiating Reform Through Supervision 
a) The Head of the Department—Harlan C. Koch, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
(b) The Challenge of Subject Matter—Joanna Zander, 
Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(c) The Class Teacher—Miriam Moody, Rayen High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio 


Friday Afternoon, November 27 
Conferences on Special Subject, 2:00 O’clock 


Conference on Differentiation 
Chairman: George W. Norvell, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York 
Topic: Attention to Individual Needs and Interests 
fa) What Textbook Makers Can Do in Adaptation— 
B. R. Buckingham, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 
(b) Remedial Work with Deficient Readers—W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
(c) Units Illustrating we of Instruction in 
Literature—Angela Broening, Bureau of Research, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
(d) Denver's Two-Track Language Course—A._ K. 
Loomis, University High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Conference on Problems of Journalism 
Chairman: Anne Lane Savidge, Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 
Topic: Publication Departments as Laboratories for Eng- 
lish Composition mS 
(a) Use of the Newspaper in Motivating Creative Writing— 
Mary Perkins, Jessup Scott High School, Toledo, 


Ohio 

(b) Modern Methods in Teaching High School Journal- 
ism—Helen E. Blaisdell, South High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

(c) Place of the Magazine in the Publication Program— 
Abigail O’Leary, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota : 


Saturday Morning, November 28 
Section Meetings, 9:00 O’clock 


Senior High School Section ug 
Chairman: Harry E. Coblentz, Principal, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Topic: Improved Methods of Teaching 
(a) New Approach to Old Classics—Hazel B. Poole, 
West Side High School, Newark, N. 
(b) Suggestions for Creative Writing—Mildred Wright, 
Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois 
(c) Sagrecaenes as a Composition Objective—Maurice 
W. Moe, West Division High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
Junior High School Section 
Chairman: Florence McNeece, Oklahoma City High School, 
“ee City, Oklahoma 


ie ‘The > peeenig of the Opportunity Teacher—Mer- 
rill Bishop, Director of English in the Junior 
High Schools, San Antonio, Texas 


(b) (Subject not yet announced)—A. Laura McGregor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 
Elementary School Section 
Chairman: C. G. Certain, Editor of Elementary English 
* Review, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 
opic: 
(a) Constructie Projects for the Committee on Ele- 
manny English—Maude McBroom, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
(b) Fundamentals in Readin —W. S. Gray, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
(c) Individualization of Instruction in English—Carleton 
a Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
inois 








An Educational Philosophy 


O. H. Lowe 


Prin. South Junior High 
School, Sheboygan 


for a Junior High School Program » » » 


High school, which opened for work Sep- 

tember 8, was formally dedicated on Fri- 
day evening of October 2. The general interest 
that the people of Sheboygan had in this proj- 
ect was Clearly demonstrated by the three thou- 
sand visitors who taxed the capacity of the cor- 
ridors, gymnasiums, class rooms, and main audi- 
torium. The formal program, lasting from 8 
o'clock to 10 o'clock, included as the main 
speaker of the evening the Hon. John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sheboygan’s first Junior High School was 
erected at a cost of nearly one half million dol- 
lars, including building, grounds and equip- 
ment. It is a creditable addition to the Sheboy- 
gan school system. It is the taxpayers’ answer 
to their faith in education’s place in modern 
civilization. It is dedicated to the Youth of 
Sheboygan and the philosophy underlying its 
administration implies that the child’s interest 
and welfare is always paramount. 

The organization of the Junior High school 
is based upon the home room plan. There are 
no study halls. Specialization in subject matter 
has had to give way to consideration of stu- 
dents’ needs. In the making up of teachers’ 
programs for the Junior High school specializa- 
tion in subject matter was kept in mind but in 
the assignment of classes a basic principle of 
having each group meet some one teacher at 
least for two hour-periods during the day was 
laid down and followed wherever practical. 
The ability group organization, characterizing 
the organization of the elementary grades of 
Sheboygan for the past several years. is carried 
out in the Junior High school. Each of these 
groups meets with its home room teacher for a 
period of five minutes at the beginning of each 
half-day session. Home room teachers meet 
their home room groups at least once and 
usually twice during the day for hour class- 
toom periods. Home room teachers act as coun- 


C High schoo,» new South Side Junior 


selors and advisors to their home room groups 
and they are responsible for regularity and 
punctuality in attendance. In addition to this 
each home room teacher and her group prepare 
and put on two auditorium programs during 
the year. The Junior High school day com- 
prises six hours, each of which is a study and 
recitation hour. It is assumed that practically 
all of the school preparation is done in the 
school room under the guidance and assistance 
of a class room teacher. 


Since the Junior High school pupils spend 
their entire six-hour day with their teachers in 
classrooms, it is possible to provide them with 
a larger and more varied program than is 
usually the case. This program consists of the 
following subjects for the seventh grade, based 
on a weekly time budget of thirty hours: Mathe- 
matics 5 hours, English 5 hours, social science 
7 hours, shop 5 hours, health 5, hours, art 1 
hour, and music 2 hours. In the eighth grade 
the weekly time budget is as follows: mathe- 
matics 5 hours, English 5 hours, social science 
5 hours, general science 4 hours, shop 4 hours, 
health 5 hours, art 1 hour and music 1 hour. 
In the ninth grade the weekly time budget in- 
cludes twenty-five hours of constants required 
of all pupils consisting of English 5 hours, 
social science 5 hours, general science 4 hours. 
shop 4 hours, health 5 hours, art 1 hour and 
music 1 hour, totaling twenty-five hours. In 
addition to this each ninth grade pupil is re- 
ouired to take five hours of electives per week. 
In these he has a choice of one of the follow- 
ing; 5 hours business methods, 5 hours type- 
writing, 5 hours shop, 5 hours art, 5 hours 
Latin. 


As time goes on news problems of organiza- 
tion and administration will undoubtedly arise. 
It will be our endeavor to solve them in ac- 
cordance with the educational philosophy that 
has guided us in our initial efforts. 
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Come On You Teacher 


Admit Youre Human! » » » 


Are teachers really human? So often critics 
say that teachers are cold, unsympathetic and 
reluctant to show any sign of human tender- 
ness. In this human story of teachers is Doro- 
thy Berner Doersch “exposing” a type in your 
school? 














/I7 HERE are just exactly ten thousand rea- 
sons why I can’t stand that woman,” 
grumbled Miss Leah Patton to no one 

in particular. She banged her “Essentials in 

Geography” down onto 

the desk before her 





Dorothy Berner Doersch 
Cambria, Wis. 


thing. Restless, and inclined to be a bit flighty. 

“But,” thought Miss James, as she reached 
her hand idly toward the paper weight, “she 
will develop after she has calmed down from 


her college days. I'll have to be hard on het f 


for awhile. She needs to be put in her place; 
after she learns who is the principal and who 
is the third grade teacher around here, she will 
be the world’s best. But even if she never 
learns it, I know that I'll always think she’s the 
dearest, sweetest thing I’ve ever tried to tame.” 
At this point in her musings, Miss James arose 

from her chair, auto- 








with a great deal more 
vindictiveness than the 
innocent “Essentials’’ 
either needed or de- 


Wouldn’t It Be Fine? 
Wouldn’t this old world be better, 


matically giving her big 
green desk blotter a lit- 
tle twitch. She pulled 
open a drawer, took out 
a bunch of keys and 


sired. With an expert 
turn of her wrist, Miss 
Patton, the third grade 
teacher, gave a twist to 
the already perfect curl 
lying coyly just below 
her left ear. She glanced 
at the clock. 

“Four twenty five. 
Just five more minutes 
and I can get out of 
here and warm up. 
Honestly, that woman 
is about as warm as a 
Greenland ice thaw.” 
With this thought to 
keep her company Miss 
Patton made her final 
preparations to leave 
her desk in the third 
grade room of the 
Fifth Ward School. 

The object of these 
none too flattering rem- 
iniscences was at that 








If the folks we meet would say, 
“I know something good about you,” 
And then treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't it be fine and dandy 
If each hand clasp, warm and true, 
Carried with it this assurance, 


“I know something good about you?” 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall ? 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If we praised the good we see? 

For there is such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too? 
You know something good about me! 
I know something good about you! 


—Forbes 














with little precise steps 
took her way across the 
office. As she went out 
she was still thinking of 
Miss Patton. ‘‘I’m sure- 
ly getting fond of that 
child, and heavens, | 
never could let het 
know it.” 

Thus they met on the 
stairs as they were de- 
parting. Miss Patton be- 
came obviously embar- 
rassed as if she thought 
that Miss James might 
suspect her recent 
thoughts. Besides, their 
encounter of a half 
hour ago had been not 
too pleasant, and Miss 
Patton did not feel at 
all sure of her ground 
or of what she should 
say. She managed a 
weak smile and mut- 


moment sitting serenely in the best chair in her 
office. She was the principal of the Fifth Ward 
Public School and her es work was done. 
She sat there, contemplating with a slight 
frown, the elaborate paper weight that stood 
in the corner of her desk. It was a Thanks- 
giving remembrance from her teachers last year. 
What a dear bunch of girls they were. And 
everyone back this year except Miss Lawrence. 
But that little Leah Patton who had come to 
take Gertrude Lawrence’s place was a sweet 
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mured shyly, “Good night, Miss James.” 

Miss James was touched, her stern expres- 
sion belied a tender heart. Under no consid- 
eration must she show this weakness. Was she 
not the principal? So in turn, she pursed het 
lips in a sour little smile and answered tartly, 
“Good night, Miss Patton.” 

Eight o'clock one morning one week later 
found Miss James’ force in a conclave in the 
teacher’s rest room. They were deeply con- 
cerned in the angle of the new little Eugenies, 
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and on which side one’s hair must be parted to 
show off the tiny dab of hat to its very best 
advantage. 

The question was at length settled to every 
one’s satisfaction and no one’s actual benefit, 
so they adjourned to the more serious business 
of the day—namely, to make about three hun- 
dred youngsters wild with joy at being cooped 
up in school instead of being outside skating 
or ‘‘skootering’”’, playing baseball or house; to 
make them proud and happy to know that 
separation is spelled with “ar” and not “er”. 
Of course, there were many things that one 
could do, or not do which might make the 
children truly joyous (and maybe hilarious) but 
it seems they didn’t exactly coincide with the 
tules of good teaching or of Miss James, and 
were therefore not to be considered. One sim- 
ply must please Miss James. Did not their fu- 
tures depend on her likes and dislikes? 

“Not that she really appreciates much,” 
gently explained Miss Zelda Bender as she 
walked down the hall with her new friend, 
Miss Patton. “By the way, I'll bet that here's 
your chance already. Do you know that Miss 
Lake over at Fourth Ward is leaving her kin- 
dergarten for good; going to be a lady of 
leisure and live with her father. The other day 
you were telling Miss James and me about 
your hopes and aspirations, so now why don’t 
you go ahead?” 

Leah’s face became thoughtful. Her chin set 
itself in a determined line. “If I could only 
lay my hands on that kindergarten job. You 
know that’s what I’m cut out and trained for. 
I signed up with the understanding that when 
the first kindergarten vacancy arose I might be 
considered. But I suppose there are a dozen 
other girls waiting for this same chance.” 

“I suppose. Well, anyway Leah, you can 
console yourself with the comfortable knowl- 
edge that at least you’re easy on the eyes, and 
that new collar and cuff set is a knockout on 
you.” 

Quite conscious of the effect of the new col- 
lar and cuffs, and her fresh finger wave, Leah 
turned into her door and encountered the ques- 
tioning face of Miss James. That worthy lady 
was wondering why Miss Patton wasn’t in her 
own room putting problems on the board with 
which to beguile the 3B arithmetic class from 
ten to ten-twenty. At the sight of Miss Patton 
in the doorway Miss James involuntarily drew 
in her breath just a little, for it is a fact that 
Miss Patton was often quite breath-takingly 
pretty. Her hair lay in soft curls around her 
sweet face. Miss James wanted to reach out and 
push the curls around with her finger to see if 
they would spring back into place. She felt 


sure that they would. Instead she said primly, 

“Your today’s lesson plans seem quite inter- 
esting, Miss Patton. I trust that you will have 
no trouble with the motivation of that corn 
project.” 

“Yes indeed, that is, I mean no, certainly 
not, I am hoping that they will be crazy about 
it,’ Leah smiled ingratiatingly. 

“You doll,’ thought Miss James, ‘how could 
they help but be,” and with a severe look 
around the room she left. 

During Leah’s first breathing spell, which 
came with the ten-thirty recess that morning, 
she decided definitely to go down town to the 
superintendent’s office that evening and make 
known her desire to get the coveted kinder- 
garten vacancy. “No use to tell Miss James 
any more about it, until I’ve talked to him 
first. She wouldn’t understand anyway.” 

Miss Leah Patton was greatly surprised and 
disturbed therefore to be told at three-thirty 
that she was to report at the office of the super- 
intendent immediately after dismissal. 

By the time that she reached his office she 
was so upset because of the various conclu- 
sions she had come to on the street car that she 
hardly knew what to think. With misgivings 
and ideas of all kinds jumbled up in her mind 
she was ushered into the august presence. 

‘Ah, Miss Patton,” his voice was actually 
human and ordinary to her intense relief, 
“won’t you sit down? I have something to say 
to you that I trust you will find most pleasing.” 
She could only nod. And then and there she 
heard the news of her election to the kinder- 
garten vacancy. 

“I might add,” said the superintendent gra- 
ciously, ‘that we had some little difficulty in 
deciding who, of all those in line for that po- 
sition would receive it; but Miss James said she 
simply would not hear of your being disap- 
pointed. She even brought a paper listing all 
of your outstanding qualities. Really, I don’t 
see how one person could have that many vir- 
tues! But I have great faith in Miss James’ 
opinion, and she convinced me that you were 
the young lady for that particular place.” 

By this time Miss Leah Patton couldn’t even 
nod; her neck and shoulders were rigid. She 
stared blankly before her, “Miss James. . . 
she ... she . . . did that?” 

“Why yes, Miss Patton, I merely mentioned 
it so that you would know what a staunch 
friend you have in one of the finest women in 
the state.” He escorted her to the door. 

Leah stood looking down the steps. Some- 
thing in her throat tightened so that she found 
it difficult to breathe. “She did this for me 

. why, she admires me, and all the time I 
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thought she was a crab. Lord forgive me, but I 
must be dumb!” Feelings of shame and hum- 
blest gratitude filled the heart of the new kin- 
dergarten teacher. 

But youth is not depressed for long. By that 
evening Leah was gay and cheerful. When she 
saw Miss James sitting sedately reading the 
New York World at the big round table in the 
library, she bounded across the room in a burst 


of gratitude. Miss James saw her coming. Her 
heart leaped and she looked down into her 
paper to control the look of adoration that she 
felt must be in her eyes. 

“Thanks so much, dear Miss James, for help. 
ing me,” began Leah happily. 

“Yes, yes, child, never mind.” Miss James’ 
answer was chilly and hurried, “how did the 
boys take to the corn today?” 








U. W. Tests for 


Freshmen in Languages » 


LACEMENT tests in foreign languages were 
D administered to freshmen on Sept. 17 and 

to late freshmen and transfers from other 
colleges on Sept. 26. There were nearly 650 
students who presented themselves for these 
tests in French, Spanish, German, and Latin, 
which is about the same number that took them 
in 1930. The results showing the numbers and 
per cents of failed, demoted, normally placed, 
and promoted students are set forth below in 
summary form. 

These tests were given in compliance with 
the new curriculum requirements adopted in 
June 1930 and first tried out last year. Accord- 
ing to these regulations new students expecting 
to continue in the university a foreign language 
begun elsewhere must take a placement test in 
that language to determine what course they 
should pursue in the College of Letters and 
Science. Before the change went into effect stu- 
dents were placed in accordance with the high 
school units or college credits, or a combina- 
tion of the two, which they offered. However, 
important investigations carried on here and in 
other institutions since 1924 have shown such a 
wide variety of scholastic attainments and such 
overlapping of talent at the secondary and 
higher levels of education that the use of highly 
standardized tests for a more scientific classifica- 
tion of language students not only seemed de- 
sirable but imperative if better teaching and 
more effective studying were to be obtained. 
The application of this principle, which will 
include ultimately other subjects than foreign 
languages, is the keystone of the new curricu- 
lum. While the old system stressed time serv- 
ing, the new lays emphasis on achievement and 
should vitalize the work of both instructors and 
students. 


Summary of the Results of the Placement 
Tests in Foreign Languages Administered 
September 17th and 26th to Freshmen and 
Transfers from Other Colleges. (Except 
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» » Frederic D. Cheydler 


for Latin the Columbia Research Bureau 
Tests Were Used) 


French Results 














Number of students failed -----_----------- 12 3.0% 
Number of students demoted one or more 
semesters atin ~~ = 2.0 
Number of students normally placed accord- 
ing to credits 248 62.5 
Number of students advanced one or more 
SORREORES cewimiencns - 129 32.5 
397 100.0% 


German Results 
Number of students failed ~-.-----------~- 7 5.1% 
Number of students demoted one or more 




















SEMIEMEES ace cdeceee 31 22.6 
Number of students normally placed accord- 
IAG: tO CRU coco ccuennsecnvecencaes 66 48.2 
Number of students advanced one or more 
SEIMERETS once eee acimeiesienes 33 24.1 
137 100.0% 
Spanish Results 
Number of students failed —---..--.----... 4 5.8% 
Number of students demoted one or more 
semesters seas — 26.1 
Number of students normally placed accord- 
ing to credits —-- 31 44.9 
Number of students advanced one or more 
semesters 16 23.2 
69 100.0% 


Latin Results 
Number of students failed ~---......--..... 0 0.0% 
Number of students demoted one or more 














semesters 3 6.8 
Number of students normally placed accord- 
ing to credits 35 79.6 
Number of students advanced one or more 
semesters 6 13.6 
44 100.0% 


Summary of French, German, Spanish, and Latin Placement 
Number of students faile 23 3.4% 
Number of students demoted one or more 














semesters —_ 60 9.2 
Number of students normally placed accord- 
ing to credits 380 58.7 
Number of students advanced one or more 
semesters 184 28.4 
647 99.7% 


Per Cent of Total Registration in Different 
Departments That Took the Placement 
Tests 
397 out of about 2200 students (Dept. of Fr. & Ital.) o 

18% took Fr. placement test 
137 out of about 1450 students (Dept. of German) or 
9.5% took Ger. placement test 


4 


69 out of about 1075 students (Dept. of Sp. & Port.) or 
6.4% took Sp. placement test 
44 out of about 385 students (Dept. of Classics) orf 


11.4% took Latin placement test 
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Teacher, 


Tell The Public » » » 


Telling the public what you as a teacher are 
doing is not a shameful exhibition of “tooting 
your own horn’’. You have a hard job, but if 
you're keeping up with the modern trends in 
education you owe it to yourself and to your 
school to acquaint parents and tax payers with 
your problems and achievements. 


HEN the general _ fully appre- 
ciates the aims and actual accomplish- 
ments of education, there will be es- 


tablished a basis for infinitely more sympathetic 
co-operation with the 














E. M. Hosman 


General Secretar) 


Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, and 
Instructor in School Publicity, University of Nebraska 


But it has been computed by A. B. Moehl- 
man in his publication Public School Relations, 
that, on the average, the public has only four 
per cent of its time available for keeping in- 
formed. Competing for this four per cent are 
economic problems, transportation, utilities, 
health, religion, sport, politics, recreational and 
social events, crime, inventions, and the schools. 
Now then, divide the scrap of time available 
for keeping informed about the schools among 
the several phases—kindergarten, elementary 
schools, special schools, junior and senior high 
schools, new buildings, operation and upkeep 

of buildings, lunches, 





transportation, teachers, 





schools. To this end, it 
rests with us of the profes- 
sion to find ways and 
means of aiding the people 
to understand what is go- 
ing on inside the thou- 
sands of schoolrooms in 
our country. Then the 
complaints which are often 
uncomfortably carping, 
will tend to become more 
constructive and helpful 
criticisms. 








DUCATION of our adults 

is needed now as never 
before, for in this machine, 
mass-production age, the life 
of the worker must be en- 
riched or, in many cases, his 
spirit will die. We probably 
can hold the place we now 
have by schooling children 
only, but to make real prog- 
ress we must educate adults. 
—L. R. Alderman, U. S. Of- , 
fice of Education. 


administration, and boards 
of education. Obviously in- 
formation about the aims, 
ideals, and work of the 
schools must be presented 
in a brief, pungent, atten- 
tion-getting form. 

The whole interest of 
the school is human, yet 
that feature is the least fre- 
quently mentioned in 
school publicity. The hu- 
man appeal brings a sym- 











We ourselves as we 





carry on, day by day, our 

task of selecting and preserving the most 
worthy practices and heritages of the race, are 
inclined to be slow to accept anything which 
has not completely shown its worth. Can we 
wonder then at the skepticism occasionally 
shown by our school patrons who have had to 
depend for their understanding of school pur- 
poses and achievements, on the umsystematic 
teports of pupils, on the too-frequently inac- 
curate hearsay, on the sporadic pi. inadequate 
programs and exhibits arranged in the schools 
and at fairs, or on their own school experience 
of a generation earlier? 

Wisconsin alone spends approximately 
$66,000,000 annually for public schools. We 
teachers, it seems to me, are morally obligated 
to acquaint the taxpayers with the returns being 
made for these expenditures in the respective 
states. Leadership in this project should be as- 
sumed by the teachers’ association in each state. 
The individual teacher must make the associa- 
tion program her program, even though she 
may disagree with it in some of the details. 
Unity in essentials; liberty in non-essentials— 
that is the recommended practice. 


pathetic response more 
ys than whole volumes of impersonal in- 
ormation. Humanize your publicity. 

School publicity must be characterized, fur- 
ther, by meticulous accuracy and clear indica- 
tion of the source of information. Only such 
publicity wins confidence. Propaganda is taboo. 
Lead folks to ask questions. Convince the peo- 
ple that the various changes in the school sys- 
tem are, not frills, but procedures necessary to 
the better training and development of every 
child for satisfying citizenship. 

A major medium of publicity is the news- 
paper because it is effective, economical, and 
adaptable. The editor wants news. The schools 
are a prolific source of news. The way, then, 
is open to whole-hearted co-operation between 
the two. 

Write about anything that contains human 
interest—contests, new school practices, indi- 
vidual pupil and teacher achievements, com- 
mencements, plays, little everyday happenings, 
and unusual happenings. Keep in mind the dif- 
ferent classes of people interested in the schools 
—the school boards, teachers, parents, children, 
and the general public. Make the story short. 
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The superintendent's annual report is prac- 
ticable for even the smallest schools. Whether 
it is printed or mimeographed, enliven it with 
action pictures—snapshots pasted on strategic 
pages, if cuts are too expensive. Show the tiny 
tots compieting a kindergarten project or the 
home economics class preparing a meal. The 
public wants to know about pupil progress told 
in pictures, stories, graphs, tables, and articles 
written by the teachers; about methods of in- 
struction, health, courses of study, the value of 
education, discipline, teachers, attendance, 
buildings and grounds, finance and manage- 
ment (most effectively given for five-year pe- 
riods or longer), boards of education, extra- 
curricular activities, and programs. Use the 
name appeal as often as possible. 

Presenting administrative problems, school 
policies and regulations in permanent, compact 
form is the administrative bulletin. It may be 
a teacher’s letter, a printed bulletin, or a hand- 
book containing general announcements, school 
calendar, rules, explanations of the grading sys- 
tem, personnel of the board and faculty, school 
history, suggestions on how to study, and in- 
spirational articles. Let the pupils compile the 
handbook. They are more likely to observe 
regulations which they have in part formulated. 
The handbook should be so simple that sev- 
enth-grade pupils will understand it. Made 
available to parents, these bulletins will explain 
to them, pupil and teacher duties and obliga- 
tions, school problems, and the working details 
of the school. 


Contact Points for Home and School 


ATRON and school relations will be im- 
measurably improved by intelligently- 
planned publicity addressed directly to indi- 
viduals. Above all, though, complete whatever 
campaign is begun. Unfinished work leaves an 
undesirable impression of the school. Just be- 
fore school opens, send a letter to the parents, 
explaining in a humanized way the school’s ac- 
creditment, meaning of credits, courses offered, 
college entrance requirements, and school activi- 
ties. Actively concerned with school details, the 
parents will give these bits of information se- 
rious consideration at this time. Capitalize on 
the interest centered on the report card by en- 
closing with it a card or short letter containing 
an informational or inspirational message. 
Congenial monthly letters discussing profes- 
sional attitudes, modern trends, and numerous 
other topics, will keep parents thinking about 
schools. Make the letters brief, pungent, catchy. 
Especially suited to small schools is the 
down-town bulletin board trimmed in the 
school colors and placed in the post office or 
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some other much-frequented building. Change 
the poster, cartoon, or picture each week. Dis. 
play briefly told facts about the school, inspira- 
tional sayings, clippings, and advertisements of 
school happenings. Various school departments 
may take turns in displaying material. They 
should post suggestions helpful to the home 
life of the child, or an occasional invitation to 
see, for example, the science class making fire 
extinguishers. 

Exhibits advertise the schools in megaphone 
style—if they are but given a little thought. 
Exhibits solely of paper work are entirely mis- 
leading. Schools are concerned with human 
material—not with paper. Schools are con- 
cerned only with the development of boys and 
girls into efficient, happy citizens. Let the ex- 
hibits show this development in process. At 
fairs, include programs by champion or se- 
lected school glee clubs, orchestras, and leading 
speakers in declamatory contests; pupil dem- 
onstrations in physics, chemistry, home econom- 
ics, manual training, and physical education; 
and concerts by the rural school chorus. This 
would more truly represent the work of the 
school. 

Develop co-operation between rural and 
town districts. Increase rural interest in educa- 
tion by inviting rural-school pupils to attend 
and participate in recitations in the town 
schools some day. Ask the rural eighth-grade 
pupils to take part in the city commencement. 
Scholastic and athletic contests among pupils 
in the upper three elementary grades in town 
and country, may feature a Rally Day. Send 
well-illustrated circulars about the town school 
to rural patrons. 

There are numerous other avenues of pub- 
licity—co-operative advertising by the school 
and local firms or civic clubs, special stunts, 
bill-boards, window cards, parades, activities 
such as athletics, dramatics, clubs, community 
service, and banquets; addresses to chambers of 
commerce and civic clubs by teachers and pv- 
pils; programs broadcast over radio; and slides 
shown at theaters. Many of these media are 
successfully used in schools today. 

Appeal with these bits of information to the 
instinctive tendencies of devotion, loyalty, love, 
rivalry, co-operation, gregariousness, imitation, 
curiositv, or pride of the school patrons, and 
they will respond with a growing concern for 
the school and its problems. Out of this more 
adequate interpretation of the schools effected 
by a nation-wide and enthusiastic co-operation 
of professional-minded teachers, must come 2 
basic and popularly-understood soundness for 
the further educational advancement which 
surely lies just ahead. 
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Saving 
the Salary » » » 


Mr. Rasey has kindly consented to again ad- 
vise Wisconsin teachers in matters of invest- 
ments. Look for similar articles in subsequent 
months. 














UBLIC service is not often well paid. As a 
D group teachers receive small remuneration 
for the work which they are called upon to 
do. Salaries do not adequately reflect either the 
expensive preparation or the costs of upkeep in 
the profession. The constant requirements of 
being well dressed, of participating in commu- 
nity life, and of ph abreast of educational 
practice through study and 


Lee Rasey 
Investment Counselor 


The purpose of this article, however, is 
neither to express regret for a condition nor ad- 
miration for an attitude. It is rather to suggest 
that if teachers cannot be lured to their task by 
a promising financial outlook, it does not follow 
that they should adopt an attitude of careless in- 
difference regarding financial matters in general. 
A compensating factor for the present low sal- 
ary scale lies in the fact that teachers, represent- 
ing a highly intelligent group, have greater op- 
portunity to conserve their money. 


The teacher has a basis in mentality and in- 


telligence for the proper development of thrifty 
habits, for wise expendi- 








travel are not properly pro- 
vided for on the present 
basis of payment. 

While this condition is 
obvious, outlook for 
marked improvement is not 
promising. No consider- 
able body of people out- 
side the teaching profes- 
sion are aggressively de- 
manding an improvement. 
In fact few people outside 
the classroom have any 
true conception of the 
mental and physical strain 
to which the teacher is sub- 
jected. Though many par- 
ents admit failure in the | 
successful rearing of their || 


psychology of 
teacher is 


tion. 





cerning our 





What’s YOUR Investment 
I ? 


N THIS day and age of unit les- 

sons, vocational guidance programs 
and general advice concerning the 
teaching 
so concerned with the 
I. Qs of her little flock that she 
shamefully neglects her own educa- 


This is especially true in matters 
concerning finance and investments. 
For this reason we are again enlist- | 
- ing the help of Mr. Rasey, who will 
give us some helpful pointers con- 
investment 
Watch for his articles each month. 


ture, and for careful in- 
vestment of funds which 
is superior to that of most 
groups. That teachers fre- 
quently do not exercise in- 
telligent care is regretable. 
Members of the teaching 
profession and members of 
the medical profession are 
probably approached more 
often concerning question- 
able investments than any 
other class. Frankly, there 
is a prevalent opinion that 
|| teachers are gullible on 
|| money matters. 
The WISCONSIN JOUR- 
|| NAL OF EDUCATION in its 
| attempt to bring these 


the poor 





| 





problems. 


sa! 








own children, and all have 

first hand knowledge of the difficulties involved 
and the skill necessary for success, they quite 
generally fail to translate that knowledge into 
the task of the teacher. In the popular concep- 
tion the teacher’s task is not particularly ardu- 
ous. While that opinion prevails, little incen- 
tive for a fairer valuation of the teacher's work 
will come from outside groups. 


Teachers Idealistic 

TEACHERS themselves make few demands. 

More often than in most professions the in- 
dividual has adopted a somewhat idealistic point 
of view in reference to his work. Admirable as 
this trait is, it does not contribute to a better 
financial condition. It is evident to one who 
knows the teaching profession well that there 
will be no immediate departure from the dig- 
nified position which is characteristic of the 


group. 


questions to the thoughtful 
attention of the teachers of he State, is render- 
ing a definite service. If as a result of this 
effort, teachers in Wisconsin will actually apply 
their judgment and intelligence to their own 
personal momentary problems the effort will be 
well repaid. Thé exercise of intelligent care in 
spending money, in saving money, and in in- 
vesting money will in itself result in substan- 
tial increase in the actual value of a given sal- 
ary. The experience will prove exhilarating. A 
year of depression is especially timely for an 
earnest effort. 





Have you questions concerning some investment 
problem? If so, ask Mr. Rasey to give you advice. 
through letter or in the columns of the JOURNAL. 
Also, if you have suggestions for articles write Mr. 
Rasey, Yo the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

—Ed. 
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Our Journalistic Forefathers 


“I was interested in seeing a number of early 
copies of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Volume 1, No. 4 and Volume V, No. 5 are in my 
hands now. Volume I, No. 4 was issued June 15, 
1856. I note that the current volume is given as 
Volume LXIII. If we count back in years, 63 years 
from 1931, it brings us to 1868 for Volume I, 12 
years later than the copy now before me. It is pos- 
sible that publication has been suspended at different 
times for a total of 12 years, which would account 
for the discrepancy. 

“Needless to say, these old volumes are very in- 
teresting. Such articles as “The Relations of School 
Boards to Teachers,” ‘Letters to a Young Teacher,’ 
‘Demand for Moral Instruction,’ ‘The Teachers Posi- 
tion,’ ‘Daily Preparation of Teachers,’ ‘Embellishment 
of School Grounds,’ etc., indicate that the general 
problems of our profession haven't changed greatly. 
Watertown, according to a table of statistics, in 1860 
had a high school, with two teachers. There were 13 
teachers all told in Watertown, 4 of them men. 
Average wages of men $435.00 per annum,—of 
women $193.33 per annum. There were 81 pupils in 
the high school, with an average daily attendance of 
55. Annual cost per pupil, based on A. D. A— 
$18.18. 

“I am wondering if these old issues are in your 
back files? The party who loaned them to me would 
be willing to loan them to you if they would be of 
any interest.” 

—R. A. Buell, Watertown 


THANKS, Mr. Buell. We have a complete 
file of the JOURNAL. Volumes I, II, and III 
were issued in 1856-69. Volume IV (new se- 
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Grandpa 


Won The 
Spelling Bee 


ries) was not issued until 1874. That makes 14 
years—which does not quite check out with the 
discrepancy noted by you. Probably there were 
a few numbers in between 1859 and 1874. In- 
formation about them will be greatly - 
ciated. Volume I was printed at Racine and is 
sued from the ‘Daily Journal Office, Corner 
Main and Third Sts., over the Commercial 
Bank.” The editorial committee consisted of 
J. L. Pickard, Platteville; A. J. Craig, Milwau- 
kee; A. C. Spicer, Milton; V. Butler, Ke- 
nosha; D. Y. Kilgore, Madison; W. C. Dustin, 
Beloit; W. Van Ness, Fond du Lac; A. C. 
Barry, Sylvania; and John G. McMynn, Racine. 
Mr. McMynn, who was responsible for the or- 
ganization of the W. T. A., was resident 
editor. 

Volume II was printed at Madison by At- 
wood and Rublee. The editor was A. J. Craig, 
Palmyra. Associate editors were Mr. McMynn, 
Mr. Pickard, and Mr. Barry of Volume I, and 
J. Emerson, Beloit; D. J. Holmes, Sheboygan; 
O. M. Conover, Madison; T. R. Williams, Al- 
bion; and A. Pickett, Horicon. 

Volume III was printed at Madison. A. J. 
Craig was editor. The editorial committee in- 
cluded McMynn, Packard, Conover, Pickett, 
and the following new members: Rev. J. B. 
Pradt, Sheboygan; Levi Cass, Janesville, Mrs. 
H. S. Zoller, Portage City; Miss E. L. Bissel, 
Hartford; Miss H. A. Everts, Milwaukee; Miss 
E. B. Lowber, Janesville; and Miss M. A. Rob- 
erts, Whitewater. 

Volume IV (New Series) was printed at 
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Madison. Edward Searing and John B. Pradt 
were editors and publishers. It was printed by 
the Democrat Company, Book and Job Printers, 
which was undoubtedly the ancestor of the 
Democrat Printing Company which prints the 
JouRNAL today. 

The old volumes are very interesting. Moral 
Education, The Boarding Round School, Obedi- 
ence, Uniformity of Text Books, The True 
Methods of Conducting a Recitation, Teachers’ 
Conventions, and Reading were some of dis- 
cussions in Volume I. Who knows anything 
about the persons who are named as editors of 
the first three volumes? Some of the names are 
synonymous with the growth and development 
of education in Wisconsin. The JOURNAL plans 
to refer to articles in the old journals monthly 
in this column. Write us. 


From Official Records 
M. H. Jackson 

HAVE been delving among the official rec- 

ords of the days when the state was new and 
schools were at the beginning. The public 
school system was then in its infancy in Wis- 
consin. The county superintendency was super- 
seding the old township system of supervision, 
and State Superintendents were compiling sta- 
tistics for record. We have “traveled a long 
mile’ since those old days. The men who made 
school history have passed on and in most 
cases are forgotten but what they did lives in 
what we are doing now; and we are carrying 
on because of them. ; 

From the official records I am passing some 
facts on to you: 


Glimpses 
N 1849 the average wages paid to male teach- 
ers per month in Wisconsin was $15.22 and 
to women $6.92. In 1861, wages had gone up. 
Men were réceiving $23.01 per month and 
women $14.62. 

In 1861, the schoolhouse of lowest valua- 
tion was $.03 and the highest $33,000. All 
school houses of the state put together were 
valued at $1,302,732. Now we have individual 
school buildings that are valued at more than 
that sum. 

In 1861, there were 1,357 log school houses 
in Wisconsin—one of these was the 3¢ struc- 
ture. There were 874 school houses without a 
single blackboard and there were then only 
4,211 school houses altogether in Wisconsin. 
In 1863, the city of Milwaukee completed 
three new school houses at a total cost of 
$8,671.30. 

In 1863, one county superintendent reports 


that there were then only ten districts not 
equipped with outhouses and a year or two 
later one county reports forty schools not pro- 
vided with an outhouse. 

In 1861, there were seven instructors on the 
University faculty. This included the Acting 
President who was also an instructor. The en- 
rollment in the University was 77 students and 
in the tg og department there were 42 
enrolled. The first class graduated numbered 
two. This was in 1854. The report says that 
“the faculty concur in the statement that the 
character of the students and in deportment 
and attention to study during the year was of 
the highest order.” Note: There are now nearly 
10,000 students attending the University. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association met at 
La Crosse, July 23 and 24, 1867. At that ses- 
sion a resolution was adopted thanking rail- 
roads and steamship lines for granting free 
passes to members returning home. 

In 1866, the average salary of the county 
superintendents at Wisconsin was $536 per 
annum. 

In 1863, there were only two graded schools 
in La Crosse county, both in the city of La 
Crosse. Each had three departments. Wausau 
was a village with a school of two depart- 
ments. They bought a school bell that year. 

Up-to-date ideas of education were expressed 
long ago. The following is supposed to be of 
recent origin but it was written by Professor 
Ezra S. Carr in a letter to J. G. McMynn in 
1867: ‘In natural science classes the usual text- 
book instruction I regard as not only useless 
but positively injurious. The experience of 
nearly every student who has gone through the 
usual routine of instruction in our academies 
and colleges will justify this statement. Text- 
books are useful as aids. The texts for students 
of natural science are the objects themselves, 
which must be seen, handled and experimented 
with as the case may be under the guidance of 
competent teachers’’. 

Snapshots from these old records give us 
glimpses of conditions and problems that help 
us to round out in our imaginations the school 
system of Wisconsin root and branch. There 
were sacrifices necessary at the beginning and 
all along the way and there are sacrifices called 
for now of a different kind in many instances, 
but none the less real. Great men and women 
there were who formulated great truths in char- 
acteristic English, and although the actors of 
those days have passed from the stage of action 
and in most cases are forgotten, what they did 
and what they said live on in the system. 

These old records contain a gold mine for 
this and coming generations. 
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News from the 


State Department » » » 


The New Physical Education Manual 


ANEW edition of 15,000 copies of the De- 
partment’s physical education manual has 
been received from the printers and is now in 





pupils. This same equipment is also utilized 
for community gatherings. 

Experience has shown that it is not advis- 
able to attempt elaborate service in connection 
with these hot lunches and the present trend is 


process of distribution. 
County superintendents 
will receive for distribu- 
tion one copy for each 
rural school, one copy for 
each state graded school, 
and two copies for each 
high school under county 
supervision. These copies 
should all be listed as li- 
brary books and should 
remain the property of 
the schools when the 
teacher leaves. City su- 
petintendents will be sup- 
plied upon requisition 
with the number needed 
for actual and economical 
use in the school system. 
Teacher-training institu- 
tions will be supplied 








ONLY by sharing in some 
responsible task does 
there come fitness to share 
in it. The argument that we 
must wait until men and 
women are fully ready to as- 
sume intellectual and social 
responsibilities would have 
defeated every step in the 
democratic direction that 
has ever been taken. The 
prevalence of methods of au- 
thority and of external dic- 
tation and direction tends 
automatically to perpetuate 
the very conditions of ineffi- 
ciency, lack of interest, in- 
ability to assume positions 
of self-determination, which 
constitute the reasons that 
are depended on to justify 
the regime of authority. 
—John Dewey 


towards simplification of 
the whole process. At the 
present time emphasis is 
being placed on the serv- 
ing of one hot dish, 
Mothers are asked to 
send a pint jar of pre- 
pared food which can 
readily be reheated at the 
schoolhouse, the only 
equipment required be- 
ing a receptacle for re- 
heating the food before 
serving. Nearly all 
schools are provided with 
an oil stove or an elec- 
tric plate. The food cans 
are suitably labeled so 
that each pupil gets the 
food prepared at his 
home. All kinds of vege- 





with sets for class use. 





tables and soups readily 











lend themselves to this 





These copies should tre- 
main in the school li- 
brary and are designed for actual use for in- 
struction and they do not become and are not 
intended for individual ownership by students. 
The manual is all in one volume this time in- 
stead of being in five sections as heretofore. 
® e 


Hot Lunches in Wisconsin Rural Schools 


HE project of furnishing hot lunches for 

Wisconsin rural school children was first 
suggested by the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin. Co- 
operating agencies in the development of the 
project were the State Board of Health, The 
Department of Public Instruction, the county 
nurses, the parent-teacher organizations and 
other organized agencies. 

Bulletins suggesting directions and _ typical 
menus were issued by the Extension Division of 
the University. Also similar bulletins issued by 
the Home Economics Department of the Uni- 
versity suggested certain standardization in the 
way of equipment, etc. Nearly all modern 
rural schoolhouses are now equipped with facil- 
ities for cooking and serving hot lunches to the 
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process of reheating. Hot 
cocoa is used frequently in connection with 
these noon-time lunches. The plan of serving 
a hot dish for the children’s noon-time meal 
has greatly changed the manner of eating at 
schoolhouses. Frequently the children unite 
around a common table and utilize the period 
in more or less formal conversation or in the 
discussion of current events and other suitable 
topics of conversation. Incidentally, food values 
are taught as well as information relative to 
the proper balance of foods. The value of milk 
in the child’s diet is also emphasized. Many 
mothers see to it that extra food is sent so that 
any undernourished children in the community 
may receive liberal portions without any sug- 
gestion of charity being involved. 

The custom of serving a hot lunch fits in 
well with the teacher’s plans for a supervised 
play hour as well as resulting in better habits 
of eating on the part of the children and a 
more balanced diet, which results in wholesome 
growth and development on the part of the 
children. It is hoped that the plan will con- 
tinue to be extended through the coming sea- 
son particularly to the end that children from 
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impoverished families may continue to partake 
of a well rounded diet. 


Principles and Policies Adopted by the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools to 
Govern Athletics in High 
Schools 


Principles 


1. All athletic competition in high school 
should grow out of and form an integral 
part of the physical education program. 


2. Sound educational theory demands that in- 
dividual athletes shall not be exploited 
for the glory of the town, the school or 
the coach. 


3. A well-balanced program of athletics should 
provide opportunities for participation in 
sports which may carry over into later 
life; tennis, golf, swimming, handball, 
volleyball, etc. 

4, Greater emphasis should be placed upon ex- 
tending opportunities for participation in 
sports and games to all pupils rather than 
upon the intensive coaching of a few. 

5. The administration of all athletic contests 
in the high school program should be 
entirely controlled by properly consti- 
tuted school officials. 

6. Fair play, courtesy, generosity, self-control 
and friendly feelings for the opposing 
school should not be sacrificed in the de- 
sire to win. 

7. Sportsmanship ideals apply equally to player 
and spectator, to winners and to losers. 

8. The school should aim to develop sufficient 
skill in one or more sports among all its 
2 to create abiding interest and pro- 
vide an enjoyable form of recreation in 
later life. 


Policies 


_— 


. A liberal program of intra-mural competi- 
tion in sports and games should be pro- 
vided in schools sponsoring interscho- 
lastic teams. 

2. The daily coaching practice should not be so 
long or strenuous as to endanger the 
health of contestants or to detract unduly 
from evening study. 

3. No greater proportion of school time should 

be devoted to promoting student support 

of athletics than is given to promoting 
dramatics, concerts, debates or other non- 
athletic activities. 


4. Schedules of games should be so arranged 
by each school as to limit the number of 
its contests to one game per week during 
a playing season (in a given sport). 

5. Contests played at night should be sched- 
uled on Friday or Saturday. 


6. No pupil should be permitted to take part 
in a contest in any sport without first 
receiving a thorough physical examina- 
tion from a competent physician. 


Farm Accounting in Schools 


OHN S. Donald has issued a new statement 

to county superintendents in the interest of 
farm accounting which we are pleased to quote 
herewith in the belief that teachers will also be 
interested and will need this information. Mr. 
Donald’s letter is characterized by an interesting 
statement and endorsement by Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, the new Dean and Director of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, in which teach- 
ers will be interested. 


Dear County Superintendent,— 


To make and to save money and its proper use, are 
the chief problems of every individual and is basic 
for a satisfactory life and for right living. 

We again appeal to you, the head of educational 
work for rural children of your county, to see to it 
that these young people are given the help before 
they pass from your schools, provided in the Farm 
Accounting work, as required in the State Course of 
Study. 

Please read in the inclosed leaflet the quotations 
from the foreword, by State Superintendent Callahan 
to schools, on this subject. 

Chris L. Christensen, the new Dean and Director 
of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, makes the 
following statement: “Many good farmers are made— 
not born. This implies that one of the essentials to 
good farming is a knowledge of the details of the 
business. 

To be of the most use when wanted, information 
regarding the business must be kept in orderly form 
so as to be useful to the farmer in planning his 
operations. 

The keeping of a good farm record is a habit best 
acquired early in life. So it is that instruction in the 
keeping of records is most easily obtained in the 
rural schools. There the boys and girls may become 
familiar with the process of recording items of farm 
expense, receipts, and products. 

Farm record books need to be simple enough to be 
understood and yet sufficiently complete to be sum- 
marized.” 

This is an encouraging endorsement of teaching 
the keeping of farm accounts in our schools by Dean 
Christensen, and should be an additional inspiration 
to us all. If each county will make it an achieve- 
ment, it should do much in the future for the better- 
ment of rural life. 


Sincerely yours, 


John S$. Donald, 


Farm Accounting for Schools 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


Professional Books 


Teaching the Elementary Curriculum 

By Sheldon E. Davis. The Macmillan Co. Price 
$1.75 

THs book is practical, while being theoretical. The 
author expresses a definite educational philosophy, 
and yet this book is a working tool, suggesting edu- 
cational procedures, objectives to be attained, and 
viewpoints for evaluating the results of school work. 

The author feels that the emphasis in all vital 
teaching and supervision is upon what pupils are 
accomplishing rather than upon what the teacher may 
be doing. As a result of this thought every teacher 
should develop an effective technique of teaching 
which will achieve the best results. That's what this 
book sets out to do. 

Fault might be found in the presentation, for the 
author appears to be irritatingly dogmatic in his 
views, not allowing room for an inch of argument. 
However, discounting this feature of the study the 
book is full of helpful suggestions on the teaching of 
nearly all subjects. 


Examining the Examination in English 
By The Commission on English. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge (Mass.) Price $2.00 
HIS exhaustive treatment of a nation-wide research 
project is presented as the 17th volume in the 
Harvard Studies in Education, published under the 
direction of the graduate school of education. Based 
on a comprehensive historical background of college 
entrance requirements in English from 1901 to 1930 
the book treats the subject of English examinations 
from every possible angle. The appendices, containing 
summaries of questionnaires, reports of committees 
and a large selected bibliography help to make the 
book unusually complete and authoritative. 


You and Your Work 
By I. David Cohen and Richard A. Flynn. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
NLIKE most books on vocational guidance this 
work is designed for use; it contains concrete 
suggestions on matters, as applying for a job and 
preparing for work. The satisfying thing about the 
book is the fact that it stresses the influence of 
health, social relationships, leisure-time pursuits, and 
the development of personality and character. This 
emphasis alone makes the book worthy of a place in 
the growing library of texts and treatises on the now 
popular subject of vocational guidance. 


The Art of the Child 


By Alfred G. Pelikan. Bruce Publishing Co., 

Milwaukee. Price $3.00 
ME: PELIKAN, as director of art in the public 

schools of Milwaukee has had the opportunity 
of gathering together a great assortment of art work, 
done by the children of the Milwaukee schools, 
working under the direction of his art teachers. 
Choosing representative work from the various grades, 
the author has assembled a book full of helpful sug- 
gestions to all teachers of the lower grades. As one 
looks at the book one thought crops up most re- 
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peatedly: “This is work by children, representing 
things as children see them’’. Obviously the Milwau. 
kee teachers have wisely kept their hands off as 
much as possible, carrying out the modern idea that 
the study of art should A creative. A second idea, 
of accurate construction, is carried out, through the 
following of specific directions. The value of this 
phase of instruction is obvious . . . teaching accuracy 
through actual application, and carrying through a 
chosen problem in a more finished manner. 


Methods of Educational Research 


By Frederick L. Whitney. D. Appleton & Co, 
New York. Price $2.25 
A TEXT in research and thesis work, designed for 
teacher colleges and university courses in educa- 
tion. It is a combined handbook and sourcebook in 
educational research, giving students of education a 
conception of scientific methods in the field. The 
book should prove helpful to beginners, suggesting 
methods of gathering material, classification, and in- 
terpretation of material. This book is good of kind 
but in the final analysis the research student 
must learn by doing. Methods of Educational Re- 
search may well help the average student to avoid 
some of the pitfalls of research, which waste both 
time and effort, but g// the snags can’t be dodged by 
the cleverest student. 


The Art of the Teacher 


By P. F. Valentine. D. Appleton & Co., New 

York Price $2.00 
| HE Art of Teaching is essentially a philosophical 

series of literary essays. The idea that teaching is 
decidedly an art is not entirely new, but few books 
express the ideas as well as this. The title is in 
keeping with the wave of imitation which has fol- 
lowed the Art of Thinking, a splendid work. Since 
then the most unsuspecting functions of the human 
soul has been elevated to an art, and just so the 
hitherto humble profession of pedagogy. 

The author feels a new and higher purpose to 
teaching. It is doubtful that the average teacher will 
ever attain this feeling, and yet he or she should, 
to do the type of teaching which will mould char- 
acter as well as minds. 

At any rate, this book will be an inspiration to 
many ... the older teachers in particular, for they 
are the ones who want someone to tell them that 
their years of toil are really worthwhile . . . and of 
more value than routine office labor. A few younger 
teachers may feel unduly awed by the size of the 
torch being thrust into their hands, but the more 
serious minded ones will accept the challenge, and 
look at their work as a true art, instead of so many 
minutes by the clock each day. 


The Story of the American People 
By Mary G. Kelty. Ginn & Co., Boston. Price 
$1.40 
Mss Kelty is becoming one of Wisconsin's lead- 
ing authors in the textbook field. This work is 
a part of the Tryon & Lingley history series. As the 
title suggests, the book deals with material in Amet- 
ican history, designed for the middle grades of the 
elementary schools. 
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THE ECONOMY 
Ac a price of $1.00 this outfit is an 


amazing value, It consists of two 

charts with pockets for holding 
letter and word cards; a supply of 
362 cards which include useful primary 
words, suffixes, several alphabets of 
small and capital letters, and an 
ample supply of punctuation marks— 
enough of al) to build an extensive 
primary reading vocabulary. The out- 
fit also includes an indexed filing box for 
keeping the cards in order. It is all put 
up together in a compact, attractive 
package. 


complete chart outfit 


Imagine it } 


for ONE DOLLAR 


CHART OUTFIT 

In the teaching of sentence building, 
phonies, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading, and oral reading, The Economy 
Chart Outfit is indispensable. It pro- 
vides a means for comprehension tests 
through “read and do’’ exercises. It 
can also be used as a bulletin board and 
for giving directions. The chart is so 
constructed that it can be used con- 
veniently as a hand chart or as a wall 
chart With the outfit it is possible to 
build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. Packed 
in a substantial container with direction 
for use. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





Reduced prices on two popular workbooks 





WORK AND PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


VER half a mil- 

lion beginners have 
been delightfully suc- 
cessful in their first 
steps in reading through 
the use of Work and 
Play with Words, and 
now, at greatly reduced 
cost, millions more may 
enjoy its benefits. This 
pre-primer workbook, although intended to precede a primer, may 
be used successfully as a collateral book with any primer because 
its vocabulary is such that it coordinates satisfactorily. By the 
use of novel and interesting games and seatwork, all of the material 
for which is provided in the book, ‘‘Work and Play’’ teaches effect- 
ively that printed and written words are symbols of ideas— that 
such symbols “talk”, Each lesson or ‘‘game,’’ while sufficiently 
interesting in itself to provide delightful occupation, accomplishes 
a definite step in learning. By the time the thirty-three ‘‘lesson 
games”’ are finished, the child has acquired a reading vocabulary 
of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. Moreover, the 
habit of reading for thought is established through the exercise in 
silent reading which the following of directions necessitates. 

As a simple and effective device for teaching a fundamental 
vocabulary of useful words, phrases, and sentences, and as a time 
saver for the teacher; Work and Play with Words is conceded by 
many to be in a class by itself. From every standpoint this work- 
book is a suecessful introduction to reading. New prices: 36 cents 
a copy, or $3.89 a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the 
rate of 27 cents a copy, transportation extra. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Now 25% 
less than former price. 






STORY GAMES 
WITH PICTURES 
AND NUMBERS 


T the new reduced 

prices Story Games 
with Pictures and Num- 
bers 1s indeed an unusual 
value It supplies ef- 
fective silent reading 
and seat work material 
for advanced first grade 
or beginning second 
grade, and furnishes 
unique tests of the pupil’s attention to his work and of his power of 
comprehension. In these tests number work, writing, spelling, 
drawing, and silent reading are correlated in such a way that they 
will keep the pupil’s constant interest and produce the most satis- 
factory results. 


Now 25% 
less than former price. 


Because Story Games with Pictures and Numbers is useful not only 
as a silent reader but as educative seat work and as an aid in 
establishing number concepts and skill in writing, spelling, and 
drawing, it proves a very helpful book in primary work and insures 
satisfactory pupil progress. New prices: 36 cents a copy, or $3.89 
a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the rate of 27 cents 
per copy, transportation extra. 














Haut & McCreary Company 
434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Serer eee ., for which please send 
<isasween .. The Economy Chart Outfit 
rere Work and Play with Words 
oiwes auweaa Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 
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In accordance with the author's theories expressed 
in her previous work, Teaching American History in 
the Middle Grades of the Elementary School (Ginn 
& Co. 1928), the author suggests the following prin- 
cipals and practices in the teaching: Silent reading; 
reading of history for pleasure, and not as a task; 
work with a tested vocabulary; develop concepts be- 
fore they are named; limited use of proper names 
and dates; adequate emphasis on the social and eco- 
nomic phases of history; abundant use of self-testing 
exercises; adequate use of the visual appeal; organ- 
ized units of study; and textbook material subject to 
experimental verification. 


Careers 
Published by The Institute for Research, Chicago 


STRICTLY speaking Careers is not a book; it is 
rather, a series of monographs designed to guide 
students, vocationally. Many books have been written 
on the now popular subject of vocational guidance, 
but most of them err in dealing too much in abstract 
theories underlying the purpose of any program of 
vocational instruction. Granted that a sound philos- 
ophy is necessary, before a school program can be 
successfully launched, but in the final analysis any 
program of vocational guidance should clearly pre- 
sent various vocations, and discuss prerequisites for 
preparation and the relative opportunities in the field. 

Careers is strictly practical, as it discusses actual 
vocations. There are 52 monographs, on nearly every 
conceivable subject. Any school attempting to initiate 
a program of vocational guidance will find the vari- 
ous pamphlets of distinct value. 

Wisconsin teachers will be interested to know that 
Mr. Robert L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational school is a member of the editorial board. 


The Dawn of Literature 


By Carl Holliday. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price $3.50 


The Golden Road in English Literature 


By Amy Cruse. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Price $3.50 


| HE Dawn of Literature yanks us out of the com- 
placent belief that there is only English literature 

. with maybe the beginnings of an American lit. 
erature . . . and demonstrates that Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, India, China, Persia and other ancient civ- 
ilizations contributed much to the literary gems of 
the world. Most of all it illustrates the fact that Ori- 
ental literature is every bit as colorful and beautiful 
as our better known Occidental literature. The book 
abounds in quotations from ancient sources. The 
documentation and extensive bibliography both prove 
helpful aids to the reader who would like to know 
more about the writings of Oriental poets. 


HE Golden Road in English Literature treats the 

growth of literature as a part of English life it. 
self; not attempting to portray it as disconnected out- 
bursts from individuals who lived apart from their 
age. This refreshing outlook makes the book far 
more than another compilation of literary efforts 
from inspired pens. All through the work there is 
the underlying thought that even the humblest peas- 
ant contributed something to the literature of his time 
. . . through song, folk lore or the passing on of 
legends and fairy tales, which he probably believed 
as true. 

Children will love the tales told in this charming 
book, and the illustrations by Honor C. Appleton 
serve to enhance the splendid stories. 














| Advise With Facts on 


The serious responsibility of vocational advice makes extensive knowledge of professions and voca- 


tions essential. 


young people today; therefore 


praise of this series. 








tional information available. 


CAREER MONOGRAPHS 


are the result of a three year research program involving a national survey and give 


A Panoramic View of the Business and Professional World 














=e mers ea 


No one person can acquire complete information about the various careers that are open to 
Teachers are continually seeking material that will help them in their work. 


CAREERS 


is the first and only service that provides techers and studenfs with a comprehensive review of the major 
professions and vocations. Hundreds of teachers who are now using CAREERS are enthusiastic in their 


Previous efforts to discuss vocations usually give a few paragraphs or a page or two at most to a given career. 


CAREERS devotes twelve to twenty pages to each discussion. Enough material is given to present a true 
picture of the career but not in such detail as to weary the reader. 


NEW FIELDS DESCRIBED 


Career monographs, fifty-two in number, treat twenty-six careers upon which there is little, if any, voca- 


Send today for a free booklet and further information about this 
unparalled vocational material and the work of 


THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 


537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 


Every School System Needs Careers! 
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What Junior Is Reading 








My Books 


My books are little castles 

Where magic playmates dwell; 
Queens and kings and vassals, 
Knights with plumes and tassels! 
My little books are castles 

That tales of romances tell. 


My playmates grow by stages 
For each leaf holds a friend; 

I turn the clean white pages, 
Behold—from bygone ages, 
Come heroes, clowns, and sages, 
And .comrades without end. 


—Utah Educational Review 




















The Hooded Crow 

By J. R. Monsell. Oxford University Press, New 

York. Price $1.50 
AS THE subtitle suggests, “This is the tale of 

The Hooded Crow, a story every child should 
know” . . . and the author might have added “Writ- 
ten for children of grades one and two, but enjoyed 
by stately parents, too.” In fact, the reviewer has a 
feeling that parents will have many a laugh while 
reading this charming tale. The Hooded Crow is no 
prosaic hero, nor does he lead a sombre life to match 
his priestly garb. If the truth must be known, he 
managed to upset the entire court by his thieving 
and intrigue. 

Both story and illustrations are charming . . . es- 

pecially for adults with a good sense of humor. 


Ekorn 


By Haakon Lie, Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. Price 
$2.00. 


7 His story of Ekorn the squirrel is a translation 
from the Norwegian. According to the publishers, 
when Ekorn appeared in Norway it was immediately 
double starred on the state list of recommended books 
for children, and well it might be in America too, 
for it has a charm which will appeal to children of 
all lands. 

As might be supposed, the story of Ekorn con- 
cerns the life and adventure of a little squirrel. Best 
of all the reader is given an intimate picture of forest 
life, as seen through the eyes of Ekorn. The narrative 
concerns the home life of all the little forest folks, 
showing how much activity there is in the trees, 
under bushes, and in nests beneath the sod. 


The Blue Junk 


By Priscilla Holton, Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. Price $2.00. 
[HE novel setting of high adventure in China gives 
this book a bit of foreign atmosphere which will 
appeal to children of the upper grades. The story is 
in the form of a narrative, and carries the reader 
through various adventures of Vickery Hughes, a 
young Vermont girl who travels through China with 
her father. The story is presumably written by her 
brother Lester, who heard of her thrilling activities 
through her letters and when she returned to her 
home in America. 
For atmosphere and retained excitement The Blue 
Junk should rank high on the list of preferred 
teading books for children of the “‘thrilly age’. 











THE NEW EDITION 


THE BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


20 Volumes 7,896 Pages 
Accurate and 15,000 Educa- 
Up-to-date tional Pictures 


Thousands of 
Pictures in 
Natural Colors 


The Only Children’s Encyclopedia 
That Really Teaches 


The only encyclopedia that pre- 
sents every subject as a very capa- 
ble, modern teacher would teach 
that subject. 


For All Grades 


The only encyclopedia that fully 
and satisfactorily meets the needs 
of the children in the primary and 
intermediate grades the same as it 
does those of the upper grades. 


Free Trial Offer To The First Ten 
Teachers Replying To This 
Advertisement 


Let us prove these facts to you 
at our own expense. Fill out and 
mail to us the coupon below. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 
4750 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Please ship me one set of THE NEW 
SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITION OF THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. I agree to 
use the books in our school for five days 
in accordance with your easy instruc- 
tions, with the understanding that if I do 
not find THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
better adapted to the needs of our school 
than any other encyclopedia and if I am 
not convinced that it will double the ef- 
ficiency of my school work, I may return 
it to you at the end of the five days and 
that you will pay the transportation 
charges both ways. 

If I do find THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE entirely satisfactory I will send 
you $5.00 at the end of the 5 days’ trial 
and will send you $5.00 every month 
thereafter until the entire $62.90, the 
new reduced price of the special school 
edition, is fully paid. 


I am the teacher of the___--_------ 
Pa a ae ee ee ee School, 
Rural Route or Street No._._--__------ 
TO OI cos oe eared 
WIN se ae 


More Interesting 
than Fiction 
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Young Masters of Music 


By Mary Newlin Roberts. Thomas Y. Crowell 

Co., New York. Price $2.50 
7 Hs is a companionate book to the author's previ- 

ous work, Stories of the Youth of Artists. In this 
book twenty-one great musicians are studied. Chil- 
dren reading this book will acquire a valuable knowl- 
edge of a cultural subject entirely foreign to most of 
us. Unfortunately, Mrs. Roberts isn’t particularly con- 
cerned with portraying the characters as real boys, 
and for this reason children (boys in particular) may 
turn up their noses, and say, “Gee, what a bunch of 
sissies. . . . Mozart wouldn't get to first base on our 
team”. Discounting this factor, the book is interest- 
ing, and surely gives the reader a good idea of the 
various men who played such an important part in 
composing the music which has lived. 


Stories of the States 
By Nellie Van De Grift Sanchez. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York. Price $2.50 
Ar pages are devoted to each state, as well as 
to the territories and dependencies, giving a 
brief historical summary, interesting facts concerning 
the name, leading characteristics, the capital, impor- 
tant dates, the state motto and the state flower. Boil- 
ing this information down to a bare minimum results 
in a husky compilation of 380 pages. As one might 
suspect, the book contains a wealth of information, 
so grouped that it is handy for quick reference work. 


Good Companions (Readers, books 2 and 3) 
By Rose Lees Hardy and Geneva Johnston He- 
cox, Newson and Co., New York. 

OTH of these readers are divided into three parts: 
stories of Other Children, Animal Folk, and All 

Outdoors. Youngsters of the second and third grades 


will find a splendid variety of tales in the books; © 


adventure, fairy stories and animal narratives. Both 
books are well illustrated, in pleasing two and three 
color pictures. 


Picture Map Geography of the United States 
Text by Vernon Quinn, pictures by Paul Spener 
Johst, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. Price 
$2.50. 

FOR a sketchy elementary idea of the geography of 

these United States this book is unbeatable. 

Though lacking in detail for older children the book 

is splendid for children just beginning to understand 

that various climates produce various grains and 
fruits. Each state is taken up separately, giving the 
origin of its name, its early pioneer history, the prin- 
cipal cities and its bid for economic fame. The pic- 
tures are especially delightful. This is not designed 
to be a text-book; it is a picture book for home use. 
Suitable for children from eight to thirteen. 
ee 


Pamphlets and Workbooks 
Century Company 
Practical English Drillbook. Easley S. Jones. $.52 


Ginn & Company 

Achievement Tests in World History. Andrews & 
Anderson. $.52 

Alpha Individual Arithmetics (Book VI, Pt. I), Su- 
pervisory Staff of Summitt Experimental School, 
Cincinnati, O. $.56 

Biology Notebook. Meier and Meier. $.72 

Fourteen Tests in Vocational Civics. Howard C. Hill. 
$.16 
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Twenty Tests in Community Civics. Howard C. Hill. 
$.20 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Lennes Test & Practice Sheets in Arithmetic (1930 
Edition)—N. J. Lennes (Pads I-VI, inc.) 


John C. Winston Company 


Cleveland Plan for Teaching of Modern Languages. 
E. B. de Sauze & Vesta Condon 


World Book Company 
Circles & Squares (Book II). Marquart & Mitchell 
ee 


Books Received 


D. Appleton & Company 
For Freedom and For Gaul. Paul L. Anderson. $2.00 
Making Homes. Hazel Shultz 


Buzza Co. (Chicago) 
Our Baby’s First Seven Years (A Baby Record Book). 
$2.50 


Century Company 
The Stream of English Poetry. Frederick Houk Law 


Thomas Y. Crowell 

How Our Government is Run. Inez N. McFee. $2.50 

Model Aircraft Builder. Chelsea Fraser. $2.50 

The Romance of Transport. Ellison Hawks. $3.00 

The Wonderful Story of Music. Ellen Friel Baker. 
$2.50 


Ginn and Company 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Mark Twin. $.92 


Longmans, Green & Company 

The Blue Junk. Priscilla Holton. $2.00 

Orange Winter. Marjorie Medary. $2.00 

Out of the Flame. Eloise Lownsbery. $2.50 

The Scarlet Fringe. Fernald & Slocombe. $2.00 

Shadow of the Crown. Ivy Bolton. $2.00 

Try All Ports. Elinor Whitney. $2.00 

Wheels Toward the West. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
$2.00 


Newson & Company 
Helpers (1 Set—4 stories). Hardy & Hecox 


Noble & Noble 
Graded Sentences for Analysis. Rossman & Mills. 
$.50 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Our Clothing. Worthington & Matthews. $.96 
Tales of Old. Jeanette Wrottenberg Bachrach. $.48 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 

Bird-House to Let. Mary Field Terrel. $1.50 

A Bright Book of Lights. Helen Benton Minnich. 
$1.25 


John C. Winston Company 


Curso Practico de Espanol Para Principiantes. Cheru- 
bini & Condon. $1.60 





Glenn Frank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, is the author of a new book, Thunder and 
Dawn, which is to be published soon. 
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WINSTON 


@ A New Basal Series 
of Work Type Readers 


THE NEw 
SILENT READERS 


By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND and 
ETHEL MALTBY GEHRES 





Pre-Primer: Tots and Toys 
Primer: Pets and Playmates 
Book 1: Growing Up 

Book 2: New Friends 

Book 3: The Wonder World 
Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 
Book 6: Scouting Through 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails 

Book 8: The Round-Up 


May we send you complete information? 





Re JOHN C.WINSTON alae | 
(- 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO © 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Best Entertainments for 
Thanksgiving and Xmas 


The Best Thanksgiving 
ong — 
Fresh and bright children’s enter- ‘ 
tainments of every description. 
128 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


A Thanksgiving Day 
ovie 

A pageant of Puritan days for 4 
boys and 4 girls as principal char- 
acters and any number of boys 
and girls as Puritan maids and 
men, Indians. Complete with 
music. Price, 30 cents. 








] 


guerre The Best Christmas Book 
The material contained in this 
book is fresh and original. 192 
pages. Price, 40 cents. 


eer 


VMAS TAMAS im tha SONOS, 





Little Plays for Christmas 
New and _ original dialogues, 
plays, and comedies, all with the 
delightful Christmas theme in- 
terwoven. 128 pages. Price, 40 
cents. 











Christmas in the Schoolroom 


Brand-new, jolly Christmas entertainments that will 
prove a novelty and a treat. 159 pages. Price, 40 
cents. 


Send for Our 1932 Catalog of Books 
and Supplies. Mailed Free. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


17 E, 23rd St. CHICAGO Dept. 9-B 
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Two New Series of Readers 


Do and Learn Readers 
by 
White & Hanthorn 


Five books for the first three grades with 
workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 


Fact and Story Readers 
by 
Suzzallo, Freeland, 
McLaughlin & Skinner 


Nine books for the Eight Grades, with 
workbooks and teachers’ manuals. 


Teachers looking for new readers to give fresh incentive to their 


pupils will be delighted with these books. 


Their stories, which re- 


flect the everyday work and play of children, are new and fascinating. 


The pictures, in four colors, are irresistible. 


Covers and end-papers 


are bright and gay. From cover to cover they make reading a joy 


to the child. 


Each series has its method, but any method can easily be employed 


with these books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA | 
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Headliners in the 
News of the Month » » » 


Teachers Aid Poor 


ROM various parts of the state we are re- 

ceiving reports concerning the active part 
teachers are taking in community welfare proj- 
ects. It is commendable that teachers, who 
should have the welfare of children at heart 
do their part to promote the best interests of 
children who come from poor homes. 

The Juneau County Rural and State Graded 
Teachers association met at Mauston, Oct. 3, to 
consider the matter of poor relief in the county. 
It was voted by the members to give, if pos- 
sible, one tenth of one month’s salary to the 
county poor commissioner, to be used primarily 
for feeding and clothing needy children in the 
county. The association also voted to have each 
teacher collect as much clothing in her district 
as possible, and send it to the office of the 
county superintendent, for distribution through- 
out the county. 

As noted previously in the JouRNAL, the 
Racine teachers have cooperated with city offi- 
cials by donating a sum of money, to be used 
for the purchase of milk for under-nourished 
school children. 

Madison teachers have subscribed 100% to 
the Community Union fund and have increased 
their contributions over last year by 50%, ac- 
cording to a recent bulletin of the Madison 
Association of Commerce. 

Doubtless there are numerous other groups 
throughout the state who have offered similar 
cooperation with city and county officials. All 
such expressions of service are commendable, 
and serve to illustrate that the teacher in every 
community has the welfare of others at heart. 


Loomis Honored by Kenosha Teachers 


\HE supervisors and principals of the Ke- 
nosha schools recently honored Superintend- 
ent Guy F. Loomis, by presenting him with a 
life membership in the National Educational 
association. The honor was bestowed on Super- 
intendent Loomis at a general meeting of the 
Kenosha teachers. 

L. F. Rahr, principal of the Washington 
school, presented the certificate to Mr. Loomis, 
on behalf of the many men and women who 
have enjoyed working with the superintendent 
in formulating Kenosha’s splendid school 
system. 
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Besides being actively associated with the 
schools of Kenosha Mr. Loomis has been treas- 
urer of the W. T. A. for many years. 


Cooperative Marketing Studies Published 


COOPERATIVE marketing of farm products 

received a new impetus with the distribu- 
tion by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation during the past month of four pamphlets 
designed to guide instructors of vocational agri- 
culture throughout the country in presenting 
marketing courses to farmers who attend their 
evening classes. These publications are the out- 
growth of conferences held last fall by repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and of the Federal Farm Board, at 
which a program of education in the coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural products were 
formulated. 

The cooperative marketing of four products 
—grain, cotton, livestock, and dairy products— 
are covered in the instructors’ manuals issued 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The marketing monographs issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education are 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 of the Board’s series 
and may be obtained for 5 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


School Board Rights Defined 


HE ‘‘do’s and don’ts” pertaining to the func- 
tions of a district school board were out- 
lined for Edward S. Eick, district attorney of 
Calumet county last month by J. E. Messer- 
schmidt, assistant attorney general. 
Messerschmidt ruled that: 


A school district board has no authority to 
employ a clerk or pay for clerical help without 
being authorized to do so by the voters at the 
annual meeting nor can they pay the traveling 
expenses of teachers. 

The board has no power to remodel a school 
building unless the appropriation therefor is 
made at the annual meeting. 

Board members are guilty of malfeasance in 
office if they fail to file an inventory of dis- 
trict property annually or neglect to make item- 
ized reports of transactions. 
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Publication of substantially complete reports 
without minor details is sufficient to contorm 
with law. 

A board has no power to borrow money for 
the maintenance of a school for a longer period 
than the next tax time. 

No board member can contract to do print- 
ing or furnish material in excess of $100 in 
any one year. 

A school faculty cannot bind the board or 
the district in renting additional playgrounds 
and paying for it out of funds secured by en- 
tertainment. If they do so they act in private 
capacity and may be personally liable for acci- 
dents on the rented grounds. 

ee 


Ends 43 Years of Teaching 


Mss Anna Jones, 64, a teacher in Milwaukee 
for 43 years has resigned, so that a younger 
teacher may have her position. Miss Jones is 
the first Milwaukee teacher to retire following 
the recent suggestion of the school board that 
all persons in the school system take leaves of 
absences or retire if they are not absolutely de- 
pendent on their salaries. This recommenda- 
tion was enacted to make way for younger, un- 
employed teachers. 
Miss Jones’ unselfish attitude is well ex- 


pressed in her own words, while tendering her 
resignation: 

“There are younger teachers coming along with 
more recent preparation, and I feel it my duty to 
withdraw at this time so someone else may be trained 
to take my place.” 

While her many friends and associates regret 
losing the contact with Miss Jones, they all 
agree that her decision expresses her true love 
of teaching; for she is willing to pass the crayon 
on to a younger person, who can “carry on” for 
many years to come. 

e.6h0©° 


Fond du Lac Student Honored 


AGOLD medal awarded by Roosevelt Junior 

high school, Fond du Lac, for scholastic 
honor was presented to Miss Doris Barthelman 
last month. Doris completed her junior high 
school course with a record of 91.3, a mark 
which is all the more remarkable because a 
good share of the time the winner was ham- 
pered by illness. 

Doris’ illness has prevented her from attend- 
ing regular class sessions, but the teachers of 
Roosevelt Junior high school have cooperated, 
by going to the Barthelman home, and helping 
Doris to receive the same training as given in 
the class rooms. 





Study Aids Before Practice. 
fully arranged study page. 


occur and tend to persist. 


the 7th and 8th grades. 











221 E. Twentieth St., Chicago 


Two New Workbooks 


# 
’ Workbook in English 
(including correct usage, capitalization, and punctuation) 
By Evalin E. Pribble 
Joint Author of the Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic Tests 

Pre-tests. At the beginning of each section there is a short pre-test to 
show the pupil what study he needs. 

Each practice page is preceded by a care- 
Pupils are shown how to do what is required. 


Practice Where Needed. Exercises include situations that careful obser- 
vation and wide experimentation have shown to be the ones in which errors 


@ 
United States History Workbook 


This workbook provides an admirable aid for meeting the requirements for 


A minimum amount of effort on the part of history teachers is needed due to 
the directed study, the prepared assignments for the leading history texts 
self-tests (both pre-tests and achievement tests), vocabulary drills, abundant 
provisions for individual differences, and outline map work. 


Write for additional information 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


131 E. Twenty-third St., New York 
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FIRST CLASS WORK GUARANTEED IN EVERY PARTICULAR 











Dp: : a 
Democrat Lunting Lontpa ny, 
A « « 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


YG So : 
4 ay =O \G 2 PAP 
OUR FACILITIES FOR DOING ALL CLASSES OF 
JOB PRINTING AND STEREOTYPING 
ARE UNSURPASSED, 
Estimates Promptly Furnished Upou Application, 
ANO THE LOWEST PRICES FOR FIRST CLASS WORK GUARANTEED. 


SeyBWHSZ 40) $9 9) urs 





WW. Stones, Solicitor 
% Representing wre the Oily and Were, Democrat, 


3. § and 7 Monona Avenue 
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WHEN PRINTING WORE RUFFLES 


GN THE good old days the 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


was printed “at the Democrat” (see 
article on page 148) .. Today this same 
Journal—bigger and better is printed 


at the same progressive business 
establishment . Such a 
continuous relationship 
must be earned. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 























HOTEL 
CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete success... 
by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schroeder”. 
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A bronze award for scholarship was given to 
Miss Barthelman in 1926. She now plans to 
take work which will fit her for writing or art, 

Such close cooperation between teachers and 
pupil is worthy of comment. The teachers of 
Fond du Lac who have gladly given their time 
to help this child are acting as true teachers, 
willing to do their part to help a boy or girl 
who is anxious to secure the benefits of a school 
training. 

ee 


National Correspondence Courses 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has a correspondence course concerning 
the National Congress, the types of local asso- 
ciations, programs, and parent education. The 
Education division reports that five correspond- 
ence courses will be available from the national 
office the first of November. They are: Course 
I, the history, organization, and program of 
service of the National; Course II, the types of 
local associations, their conduct and activities; 
Course III, programs and parent education; 
Course A, a simple ten lesson course for leaders 
and potential leaders, based on the National 
Handbook; and Course B, a sequel to Course 
A, concerning local committee work, which is 
also based on the Handbook. The registration 
fees for these courses vary from $1 to $5. In- 
formation and registration blanks may be se- 
cured from Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, President of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
eh; 


Laona Schools Win Forestry Trophy 


HE Laona schools at Laona, Forest County, 
Wisconsin, have won the School Forest 
Trophy for another year. 

The American Forestry Association of Wash- 
ington D. C., awards this trophy to one school 
in each state doing outstanding work in con- 
servation of trees and all beneficial wild life. 
The school winning this trophy for three years 
retains it as a permanent trophy for the school. 
The Laona schools have won this trophy for the 
second year. 

In 1928 an eighty acre tract of cut-over land 
was purchased by the Town Board and dedi- 
cated to a school forest. In four years the stu- 
dents have planted 45,000 seedlings of Norway 
and White Pine. 

There are fifty-five high school boys organ- 
ized as Junior Forest Rangers. These boys take 
care of the small seedlings in transplant beds, 
build bird houses and promote all forms of 
conservation on the School Forest. 

This forest project is being promoted by 
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Principal C. L. Robinson and G. V. Simon, in- 
structor and Junior Forest Ranger leader. 


School Children with Speech Defects 


F JIMMY or Betty lisps or stutters it should 

not be taken for granted that the speech de- 
fect denotes an inferior native ability, accord- 
ing to Dr. James F. Rogers, Federal Office of 
Education Health Specialist. 

“Many historically famous figures have suf- 
fered from vocal impediments,” says Doctor 
Rogers, “‘among whom were Leigh Hunt, 
Charles Kingsley, Charles I, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Aesop, Alcibiades, Cato, Virgil, Man- 
zoni, Erasmus, Malherbe, Turenne, Boyle, 
Priestley, Lamb, Erasmus Darwin, Charles Dar- 
win, Moses Mendelssohn, Cardon, Camille- 
Desmoulins, and the artist, David.” 

Binet tests of children with speech defects 
in schools of St. Paul, Minnesota, have shown 
that such children were neither duller nor 
brighter than other children, and it is only 
because the stammering or stuttering child can 
not display normally his native ability that he 
has often been considered of low mentality, 
the Office of Education study indicates. 

Speech defects, especially stuttering, are at 
least twice as common among boys as girls. 
They are also about twice as frequent in the 
Negro as in the white race. Lisping tends to 
cure itself or is overcome by a considerable 
percentage of school children as they grow 
older, but the tendency to spontaneous cure of 
stuttering at school age is very light, and not a 
few cases develop during school life. 

e® @ 


100% ‘ers Sept. 9 Through to Nov. 2 


Counties: 
Florence, Walworth, Sheboygan. 
Jackson, Kenosha, Racine, Rock. 


Cities and Villages: 

Abbotsford, Ableman, Albion, Algoma, Alma, 
Alma Center, Amery, Aniwa, Antigo, Arena, Ar- 
gonne, Argyle, Ashland, Athens, Bagley, Bangor, 
Barneveld, Belleville, Beloit, Berlin, Birnamwood, 
Black Earth, Blackwell, Blanchardville, Bloomington, 
Boscobel, Brandon, Bristol, Brodhead, Brooklyn, Cam- 
bria, Cambridge, Campbellsport, Cashton, Cassville, 
Cazenovia, Cedarburg, Chetek, Chilton, Christiana, 
Clinton, Clintonville, Cornell, Cottage Grove, Cum- 
berland, Darlington, Deerfield, De Forest, Delavan, 
De Pere, Dodgeville, Dorchester, Downing, Draper, 
Drummond, Durand, Edgar, Edgerton, Elkhart Lake, 
Elmwood, Elroy, Evansville, Fall Creek, Fall River, 
Fennimore, Fish Creek, Florence, Fond du Lac, Fort 
Atkinson, Fountain City, Gillett, Gilman, Glenbeulah, 
Glenwood City, Goodman, Green Bay, Green Lake, 
Greenwood, Hartford, Hilbert, Highland, Horicon, 
Hortonville, Hudson, Iola, Jefferson, Juda, Kau- 
kauna, Kendall, Kenosha, Kewaskum, Kiel, Kim- 


oer AORTH 27TH STREET 
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THREE IN ONE 
CONSTRUCTION 


@ SPRAY-ACOUSTIC ENGI- 
NEERS have developed a new 
method of construction which em- 
bodies three unusual features: 

1. Acoustical Correction. 

2. Reduction of noise transmis- 
sion 

3. Heat insulation. 


IN NEW CONSTRUCTION 
these three unusual results can be 
obtained at no additional cost over 
that of metal lath plaster and paint. 


IN OLD BUILDINGS Spray- 
Acoustic is easily installed at a 
surprisingly low cost. 


Write for our interesting brochure 





MILWAUKEE SPRAYOFLAKE INSULATING CO. 
CONTRACTING -ACOUSTICIANS 


INSULATING ENGINEERS 


TELEPHONE WEST 6444 9D) 








MILWAUKEE ~ WISCONSIN 











“Everything for the School’’ 


The 


Economy 
Chart 
Outfit 


No.1 








[Who|saidjthig?| [John] 
}INo, no; little lost/kitterd| brother 
jhavelajheny”| |mother 


Indispensable in 
the teaching of 
sentence building 
phonics, spelling 
silent, sight and 
oral reading. Con- 
sists of 2 charts 
with pockets, 362 
word and _ letter 
cards for building 
almost any group 
of words and 
sentences, and an 
indexed filing box 
for the cards. 























Complete $1.00 
post paid. 





Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





“‘Plays and Entertainments” A new catalog 
ree for the asking 
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CUT-OUT BORDERS: 


Turkey Borders made as Crayola 
cut-outsfor the blackboard or used = * 
as a frieze above—add tothe gayety 
of the Thanksgiving holiday.Write < 
for your copy of “Crayola Projects” % 
containing workingdirections. 
Sent free to teachers. ‘ 
Crayola is the favorite colored 
crayon. For nearly 30 years it has 
been the leading choice in all class 
work from kindergarten through 


*eenee 


high school. ; 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. : 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 














For Christmas These Books are 
the best you’ve ever seen 


We’re always looking for some- 
thing new and generally find it. 
Here are some splendid New 
Books: 

Junior High Christmas Book. ..50c 
ae Book for the 


rades 
Hick School Christmas Book. . .50c 
Good Times Christmas Book.. .40c 
The Toys That Had to Wait 
TARY 1s -0.0c bse sete eons 
Get our big free catalog of 
|| PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR all occasions. 
Ten Good Christmas Panto- 











GN RE rcs 40c 


eens ~~ ney HOUSE, INC. 


Dept. Also 829—15th "St. 
Franklin, Ohio. Denver, Colo. 
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Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 










berly, Kohler, Lake Geneva, Lancaster, Laona, Lodi, 
Luxemburg, Marion, Marinette, Marshfield, Mattoon, 
Mayville, Medina, Merrill, Merrillan, Middleton, 
Milltown, Monticello, Mt. Horeb, Mukwonago, Mus. 
coda, Necedah, Neenah, Nekoosa, Neshkoro, New 
Diggings, New Glarus, New Holstein, New London, 
Niagara, North Fond du Lac, N. Freedom, Oakfield, 
Oconto, Oconto Falls, Omro, Onalaska, Ontario, 
Oostburg, Orfordville, Osceola, Owen, Pardeeville, 
Park Falls, Peshtigo, Phillips, Pittsville, Plainfield, 
Platteville, Plymouth, Portage, Port Wing, Princeton, 
Pulaski, Random Lake, Reedsburg, Reeseville, Rhine. 
lander, Rice Lake, Rio, Rosholt, Sauk City, Seymour, 
Sharon, Shawano, Sheboygan Falls, Soldiers Grove, 
Sparta, Spooner, Stockbridge, Stoughton, Stratford, 
Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Thorp, Tigerton, Tony, 
Turtle Lake, Two Rivers, Viola, Wabeno, Washburn, 
Waunakee, Waupaca, Waupun, Wausau, Webster, 
Westboro, Westfield, West Milwaukee, West Salem, 
Weyauwega, White Lake, Whitewater, Williams Bay, 
Wilmot, Wilton, Winneconne, Wis. Dells, Wis. Rap- 
ids, Wonewoc, Wrightstown. 

Bloomer, Boyd, Burlington, Cable, Cameron, Camp 
Douglas, Chippewa Falls, Columbus, Cuba City, Eau 
Claire, Elkhorn, Fifield, Gays Mills, Grafton, Gran- 
ton, Humbird, Iron Belt, Iron River, Lake Mills, 
Lena, Loyal, Marathon, Markesan, Medford, Monroe, 
Moquah, Mountain, Neillsville, New Auburn, New 
Richmond, Oshkosh, Prairie du Sac, Racine, Ran- 
dolph, Richland Center, Rudolph, Sheboygan, Shell 
Lake, Stanley, Tomah, Viroqua, Wagner, Walworth, 
Waterford, Waukesha, Wausaukee, Wauwatosa, 
West Allis, West Bend. 


Others: 


Adams-Friendship H. S., Amberg State Gr. Sch, 
Ashland County Normal Sch., Athelstane State Gr. 
Sch., Beloit H. S., Beloit Voc. Sch., Camp Douglas 
H. S., Cass St. Rotary Sch., Milw., Central H. S., 
La Crosse, Centuria Grades & H. S., Colby H. S. & 
Grades, Columbia Co. Normal Sch., Crandon Union 
Free H. S., Crivitz St. Gr. Sch., Town of Dunkirk, 
Town of Dunn, Franklin Sch., La Crosse, Frederic 
Gr. Sch., Green Bay Voc. Sch., Hamilton Sch., La 
Crosse, Hixton Union Free H. S., Hogan Sch., La 
Crosse, Holmen Union Free H. S., Ithaca H. S., 
Janesville Voc. Sch., Jefferson H. S., Juneau Co. Nor- 
mal Sch., Kenosha Voc. Sch., La Crosse Voc. Sch., 
Lincoln Jr. H. S., Beloit, Logan H. S., La Crosse, 
London St. Gr. Sch., Lone Rock Grades & H. S., 
Loomis St. Gr. Sch., Manawa Union Free H. §S., 
Marinette Voc. Sch., Mazomanie Grades, Minocqua 
H. S., Mosinee Grades & H. S., Norris Farm Sch., 
Mukwonago, Ondossagon Grades & H. S., Oneida 
Co. Normal Sch., Oshkosh Voc. Sch., Outagamie Co. 
Normal Sch., Patch Grove H. S., Platteville Normal 
Sch., Racine Voc. Sch., River Falls Normal Sch., 
Roosevelt Sch., La Crosse, Town of Rutland, S. Milw. 
Voc. Sch., S. Wayne H. S. and Grades, State Dept. of 
Education, Tigerton Grades, Vernon County Normal 
Sch., Verona H. S., Washburn Sch., La Crosse, 
Washington Sch., La Crosse, Webster Sch., La Crosse, 
ee Normal Sch., Wisconsin School for the 
Blind. 

Casco High Sch., Cobb Grades and H. S., Cole- 
man H. §S. and Grades, Dunn Co. Normal, Eau 
Claire Normal, Lincoln Sch., La Crosse, Livingston 
Union H. S., Lomira H. S. and Grades, Marinette 
Co. Normal, Mazomanie H. S., Melrose Union Free 
H. S., Milton Union H. S., New Lisbon H. S., Spen- 
cerian College, Milw., Stevens Pt. Normal, Wilson 
State Graded, Wisconsin Memorial Academy, Cedar 
Grove. 
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Sectional Officers Elected 


a the past month a number of sec- 
tional meetings have been held. The off- 
cers elected are: 

Eau Claire (Northwestern) C. L. Dodge, 
Mondovi, president; C. P. Borge, Owen, first 
vice president; Ernest Johnson, second vice 
A eg W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire, secretary; 
and E. E. Waters, Barron, treasurer. 

La Crosse (Western) Mary McAdams, To- 


mah, president; Robert Peterson, West Salem, 


vice president; George D. Scott, La Crosse, 
member of the executive committee. 

Superior (Lake Superior) W. R. Davies, Su- 
perior, president; Edith Turnell, Superior, vice 
president; Harold Camp, Superior, secretary, 
and Sigurd Lee, Superior, treasurer. 

Northern (Ashland) Miss Lila Stark, Bay- 
field, president; Gustave Zeismer, Ashland, 
vice president; Miss Grace Alcorn, Ashland, 
secretary; and O. J. Attoe, Washburn, treasurer. 

* . 


Two Series of Parent Talks on WHA 


ADIO Station WHA, of the University of 
Wisconsin, is now presenting two series 

of talks which are of particular interest to par- 
ents and those in educational pursuits. These 
programs may be heard every Thursday after- 
noon at 4:00 o'clock. 

The Third District PTA has arranged a 
number of talks by prominent Wisconsin edu- 
cators according to Mrs. H. P. Stoll, of Madi- 
son, who is Radio Chairman for the area. 
Those scheduled to be heard this semester are: 

Nov. 19 What the Parent Teacher Association 

Means to the Home, School and Com- 


munity, by John Callahan, State Supt. 
of Schools. 


Dec. 3 The P. T. A. in the High School, by 
Frank O. Holt, Registrar University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dec. 17 The P. T. A. in the Grade School, by 
E. G. Doudna, Sec. State Board of 
Normal School Regents. 

Jan. 7 What the P. T. A. Means in the Rural 
School, by O. H. Plenzke, Asst. State 
Supt. of Schools. 

Jan. 21 Questions and Answers. 


The Madison Public Schools, through Leo P. 
Schleck, radio director for the city schools, will 
offer talks which tend to better acquaint the 
citizens with the problems of the schools. 
These alternate with the P. T. A. talks. 


Nov. 12 The Work of the Child Guidance De- 
partment, by Miss Pauline Camp, 
Dir. of Child Guidance for the Madi- 
son Schools. 

Dec. 10 Of What Gain to Your Child is a Study 
of Art? Miss Irene Buck, Supervisor 
of Art, Madison. 

Dec. 24 What the High School Tries to Do for 





Spend your 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
we ole. * 


FLORIDA 


9 Day All-Expense Bargain Tour 
eco Se Te cc 
Land of Tropical Beauty 
DEC. 26 to JAN. 3 


$89.85 


Entire cost of tour from Milwaukee 
and return. Every night except one, 
in modern hotels, rooms with bath. 


Three nights in the FLEETWOOD 
HOTEL, Miama Beach, one of Flori- 
da’s finest hotels. 


We Travel By Day and Rest At Night 


Second Annual 


THANKSGIVINIG DAY TOUR 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NOVEMBER 26 to 29 
Cost complete $38.25 from Milwaukee 
For further particulars, write 


A. L. SOMMERS, See America First Tours 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Proportionately low rates from other 
parts of the state. 


Your Boy and Girl, by Volney G. 
Barnes, Prin. Madison Central High 
School. 

Jan. 14 The Work of the Attendance Depart- 
ment, by Miss Cassie Lewis, Director 
of Attendance for the Madison 
Schools. 

Jan. 28 The Vocational School and Its Oppor- 
tunities, by Alex R. Graham, Director 
of the Madison Vocational School. 


Rhinelander’s Health Program 


THE health program in the schools of Rhine- 

lander is functioning very splendidly this 
fall. Dental service of high calibre is available 
for all public and parochial school pupils. 
Toxin-anti-toxin is being administered to over 
eleven hundred children below junior high 
school age enrolled in the public and private 
schools of the city. Once during the school year, 
as thorough a physical inspection as a trained 
nurse is permitted to give will be accorded to 
each child. 

Particular attention is given to pupils be- 
tween eleven and fourteen years of age. This 
fall a physician examined all boys in the junior 
high school who were anxious to take part in 
athletics. The examination revealed some ap- 
parently promising types who were unfit to en- 
gage in strenuous physical exercise. 
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Calendar 


November 26, 27, 28—National Council of 
Teachers of English, at Milwaukee. 


December 2, 3, 4—Schoolmen’s Week, at 
Madison. 


February 12, 13—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Convention, at Madison. 


February 20-25— Department of Superin- 
er of the N. E. A. at Washington, 
D.C. 


M. B. Keck, principal of the Clear Lake schools 
for the past six years has resigned, to accept a posi- 
tion in the schools of Minneapolis. Mr. C. L. John- 
son, formerly of Withee, will succeed Mr. Keck, on 
January 15, 1932. 


Miss Augusta E. Miller, Wisconsin winner of a 
$300 cash prize in the American Chemical Society 
Essay contest last year, is now a member of the Sauk 
County Normal school faculty. 


Due to an oversight Arena high school was 
not reported 100% last month. E. M. Cox, 
principal says “Arena high school has been 
100% so long I cannot remember when we 
were not.” 


About 250 high school, village, grade and state 
graded teachers of Dane County attended an insti- 
tute at Madison, October 10. The following speakers 
appeared on the program: Prof. A. S. Barr, O. H. 
Plenzke, and Miss Maybelle Bush. 


Friday, October 30, was “rural school day” at the 
Wisconsin state potato show, held at Rhinelander. 
Many students participated in the potato judging 
contests. J. M. Reed, county superintendent cooper- 
ated with state and county agents in preparing the 
educational contests. 


More than 900 boys and 100 coaches from 97 Wis- 
consin high schools met at the University of Wis- 
consin college of agriculture last month to take part 
in the annual Smith-Hughes agricultural student 
judging contests, under the direction of Ivan Fay, 
teacher trainer for the state board of vocational edu- 
cation. 


A meeting of the Dodge County school teachers 
club was held at Oconomowoc on the evening of Oc- 
tober 26, at which Judge Henry Grasse of Green 
Bay gave the address. The next meeting of the club 
will be held November 17, at which time the super- 
intendents and principals of Dodge county will be 
guests of Wayland Academy at Beaver Dam. The 
Welch Imperial Singers will be the entertainment 
provided for the occasion. 


Gillett reports an increased enrollment in both high 
school and grades. New members of the teaching 
staff are: Earl W. Luther, supervising principal, J. C. 
Hribar, commercial, and Genevieve H. McCole, 
English. 
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"The Franklin Buzz’, a clever little paper of grade 
school news at the Franklin school, Wausau, has en. 
tered its fifth year of publication. Mary Jane Bene. 
ditz is editor-in-chief with Norma Plautz as assistant 
editor. We learned from the ‘Buzz’ that Marion 
Palmer has organized a school orchestra at Franklin, 


Early in October the Manitowoc Rotary club en. 
tertained all of the teachers of the city. George E, 
Hollander, president of the club welcomed the teach. 
ers. H. S. Bonar, superintendent of schools and A. L, 
Nimtz, director of the vocational school responded. 


Hustisford high school again won first prize for the 
best educational exihibit at the Beaver Dam fair, late 
in September. This is the third straight year that 
Hustisford has won first place. Most of the pieces 
made for the exhibit were constructed as a part of 
the extra curricular program carried on under the 
direction of Miss Dolores Sheblak. 


C. G. Stangel, principal of the Lincoln high school 
at Manitowoc was elected president of the Lakeshore 
Schoolmasters association, at the October meeting, 
held at Sheboygan Falls. H. W. Kirscher, Sheboygan 
was chosen vice president, and Harry D. Baird, di- 
rector of guidance for the Manitowoc schools was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. These men, with L. W. 
Conger, Kohler, and H. C. Hacker, Cedarburg, com- 
prise the executive committee. 


The students of Platteville State Teachers college 
are organizing a band this year. William Kucheman 
is in charge of the organization. 


Marinette high school will have a band, with Mr. 
Bergfors as instructor. Plans are also being made for 
the organization of an orchestra. 


Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of the International In- 
stitute, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, was elected president of the World Fed- 
eration at the Denver conference last summer. 


An interesting news item from our friends in 
Florence: The little sawmill town of Tipler has suf- 
fered a great deal since the mill closed more than a 
year ago. Then, to make matters worse, nearly all of 
the homes were destroyed by the forest fires of last 
spring. The school was saved, and now is acting as 
the educational center for a large rural community. 
Due to the “back to the land” movement it has been 
necessary to hire three teachers to care for the pupils, 
50% of them being transported. Mr. Leon E. Fischer 
has been engaged to help care for the increased en- 
rollment. 


H. E. Merritt, superintendent of the Columbus 
schools, was recently elected president of the Colum- 
bia county teachers association. Other officers are: 
Miss Irene Zeitz, vice president; Miss Grace Good- 
man, secretary; and Henry Roberts, treasurer. 


“The Story of Old Ironsides”, by Dr. John B. Mac- 
Harg, professor of American history at Lawrence col- 
lege was published in the October issue of the U. S. 
Naval Institute proceedings. 
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Miss Ruth E. Cole, member of the Wood County 
Normal School faculty has prepared an interesting 
series of mimeographed art lessons for the teachers of 
Wood county. The lessons are arranged for the lower 
grades, and are designed to instruct children without 
any previous training in the study of art. 


B. L. Watson, formerly of Georgetown, Ky., has 
been appointed professor of biology at Milton col- 
lege, succeeding Prof. H. O. Burdick, who accepted 
a position at Alfred university, Alfred, N. Y. 


C. H. Wileman, principal of the Stockbridge high 
school, was elected saines al of the Calumet County 
Teachers association, at the second annual meeting, 
held at Chilton, October 2. Other officers elected 
were: Harold Armstrong, vice-president; and A. W. 
Carlson, secretary-treasurer, 


George O. Savage was recently elected vice presi- 
dent the Oshkosh Teachers association. He suc- 
ceeds P. D. Plowman, who retired from the teaching 
field. 


“Laona has been 100% for several years.” 
—C. L. Robinson, Prin. 


Miss Eva C. Monson, Argyle, Wis., has been 
named new supervising teacher in Winnebago county. 
Miss Monson succeeds Miss Anna Ryss, who was re- 
cently named superintendent of schools. 


Charles Morgan, Madison eighth grade student won 
the state Helen Farnsworth Mears Memorial art prize 
granted by the Wisconsin Federation council, at the 
state meeting at La Crosse last month. 


W. R. Davies, superintendent of schools at Supe- 
rior, was recently elected president of the Lake Su- 
perior Education association. Mr. Davies succeeds 
Miss Elizabeth McCormick. Other officers elected 
were: Edith Turnell, vice president; Harold Camp, 
secretary and Sigurd Lee, treasurer. 


“Merrillan is still on the map with 100% 
enrollment in the W. T. A.” 
—E. G. Stallard, Prin. 


For the second successive year the “Edgewood 
Echo”, annual of Edgewood high school, Madison, 
has received All-American honors awarded by the 
National Scholastic Press association. 


Memorial resolutions honoring the late Prof. 
Thomas Lloyd Jones, C. F. Smith, and Dr. Stephen 
Moulton Sehcock were passed by the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, at the October meeting. 


Teachers of the Oconto public school system have 
organized into a local city association and have 
elected as president Miss Kathryn Herald. Other of- 
ficers named are: Kathryn Flynn, vice president; and 
Russell Fowler, secretary-treasurer. 

“Kohler .. . 10th year 100%.” 


—Lester Conger, Prin. 


The new Cormier school building in the town of 
Ashwaubenon was formally dedicated the latter part 
of September. The school is one of the modern brick 
schools now being erected in many Wisconsin locali- 
ties. The Cormier school is said to be the best rural 
school in Brown county, according to Superintendent 
E. A. Seymour, who spoke to the 200 people present 
at the dedication ceremonies. 


By Fastest Air Maal 





- - comes the 


“ Check that 
Cheers” 


when Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine Disables You 





Now the T. C. U. Check, the “Check that really 
cheers,” comes to you by fastest air mail when 
sickness, accident or quarantine disables you 
and brings on staggering expenses. It reaches 
you in time to help you pay promptly the doc- 
tor, the nurse and the hospital. The coming of 
the T. C Check is not delayed by red tape. 
Settlements are promptly made and now to fur- 
ther cut delay, U. sends the “check that 
cheers” by air mail. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


Records prove that one out of five teachers each 
year is disabled because of sickness, accident or 
quarantine. Why take the risk of using up 
your savings, of going in debt or of giving up 
new clothes to pay expenses brought on by 
sickness, accident or quarantine. Let the T. C. 
U. share this risk with you. Write today for 
full details on T. C. U. Protection. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





The New Standard 


ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


This radically-different, gelatin duplica- 
tor is superior for both classroom and 
administrative copy work. Produces 50 
to 60 clear, sharp copies a minute, with 
no stencil cutting, typesetting, or carbon 
manifolding. Makes 200 copies from 
one original (typed, written or drawn) 


and delivers copies flat, not curled. 
Uses bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. Write or telephone for litera- 
ture. 


STANDARD MAILING 


Machines Agency 
125 E. Wells St. 
Phone—Daly 2708 


Milwaukee 
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Give them Sunlight 
without Eyestrain 


Good classroom lighting is an aid to pupil prog- 
ress. Bad lighting a detriment—a strain on pu- 
pils’ eyes. The ideal classroom shade is the 
Draper ADJUSTABLE Shade. It may be drawn 
upward or downward from the center. That 
means pupils get the valuable top light, recog- 
nized as the best light, from the upper third of 
the window. This feature is also an aid to prop- 
er ventilation. Windows may be lowered from 
the top, letting in draftless air without flapping 
of shades to distract. 


Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This 
is a specially manufactured fabric that lets in 
sunlight, but modifies and diffuses it to elim- 
inate all glare. Ordinary shades shut out sun- 
light. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light 
from the sun’s rays with no danger to eyes. 
Equip your school with Draper Shades. 


a Please Address Department WJ 
Jor Catalog and Prices 


Luther 0. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Makers of Better Shades for 
Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland...Dept. WJ....Indiana 



















The Stout Institute is dedi- 
cated to the preparation of 
teachers in Home Economics 
and Industrial Education. It 
is a state college, nation- 
al in character, enrollment, 
and placement. A practical school 
of exceptional merit. 


The Stout Institute 


B. E. Nelson, Pres. MENOMONIE, WIS. 





























The Lund 


Sani-Lavatory 
(Patented) 
tustless steel basin, 
water tank, mirror, soap 
dispenser and towel 
case — ALL-IN-ONE, 
ready to bolt on wall. 
Send $29.50 with ship- 
ping directions or write 
for easy payment 

PLAN. 

Western Metal 
Specialty Company 
3043 N.30th Street 
Milwaukee :-: Wisconsin 











Port Washington dedicated its new high school 
October 23rd. Superintendent Callahan was the chief 
speaker. 


At a recent meeting of the Oconto Teachers asso. 
ciation the members voted to give $25 to the city 
welfare and health association in lieu of having the 
customary social hour after the business meeting, 


Book-minded thieves recently broke into three rural 
schools in the vicinity of Elkhorn, and in each case 
took a set of children’s encyclopedias. The sets of 
books were duplicates, and were valued in total a 
about $400. 


Miss Ethel Gardner, former president of the Mil. 
waukee Teachers association, has been elected presi. 
dent of the Teachers Co-operative council. The council 
is a medium through which superintendents of de. 
partments, teachers and principals may meet. It car 
ries on research work and has the power to make 
recommendations. Other officers are: W. G. Kastner, 
vice president, and Miss Ada Parsons, re-elected 
secretary. 


Miss Grace Bailey, for many years a teacher at 
Madison Central high school, has resigned her posi- 
tion, to go to Washington, D. C. 


The Muscoda band report an increased enrollment 
this year. Thus far 70 students have joined. 


The teachers of Racine have given a substantial 
sum of money to be used in relief work. As in the 
ast, the teachers have asked that their contribution 
c used to provide free milk to children of needy 
families. 


The grade scnools of Fond du Lac have organized 
a soccer football league. Mr. F. G. Kiesler, city 
recreational director has charge of the program. 


Blue River is to have a school band this year. 
Already 25 students have signified their intention of 
joining. Paul Luckey, director of the Muscoda school 

and, has been engaged to direct the Blue River group 
of musicians. 


H. O. Eiken, director of Vocational Education at 
Green Bay is in the hospital at Rochester, Minnesota. 


The south-central group of supervisors elected the 
following officers for 1931-32: Clarence Bartz, Mar- 
quette county, president; Alyce Pluckhan, Dodge 
county, vice president; and Izetta M. Byers, Dodge 
county, secretary-treasurer. 


Goodman schools are 100%. 
—H. W. Marshall 


The annual convention of Wisconsin high school 
editors and faculty advisors will be held at Madison, 
ied 27-28. About 400 delegates are expected to 
attend. 





BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Cennecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. McDONALD. Manager 
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CARROLL G. PEARSE 
School and Library Representative 
OE — 





i the Schools Teach No More Useful Art than How 
A fter Learning to Find Out From Books The Things 
to Read We Need to Know 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is the best help teachers have found to stimulate pupils to acquire this art 





315 Ludington Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Professor Hulsey Cason, University of Wisconsin 
is the author of an article “The Essay Examination 
and the New Type Test’, published in the Septem- 
her 26th issue of School and Society. 


Christine Christenson, superintendent of schools in 
Marinette county has compiled a complete educa- 
tional directory for the entire county. The directory 
has been published in an attractive pamphlet form. 
Information given includes the name of school, name 
and address of teacher, opening and closing dates of 
school, teacher’s salary, net enrollment for 1930-31, 
and school officers for the present school year. 


Fountain City public school teachers are 


again 100% in association membership. 
—Reuben L. Tweet, Prin. 


Nettie Steel, formerly of Kenosha Orthopedic 
school, is now the new principal at Sparta, Wis. 


“Fond du Lac teachers have enlisted 100% 
in the W. T. A. again, which completes a ten- 


year 100% record.” 
—R. B. Woodworth 


The following were recently elected officers for 
the Southeastern Group of Supervising teachers: 
chairman, Josephine Turner, Elkhorn; vice chairman, 
Alice M. Peters, wore" and sec.-treas., Fred J. 
Plagemann, Cedarburg. The West Central Group 
elected: Katherine Betthauser, Tomah, chairman; 
W. J. Schallock, Viroqua, vice-chairman; and Mabel 
L. Berg, La Crosse, sec.-treas. 


“Lena over the top 100%. Enrollment cards 


and check enclosed.” 
—W. W. Walsh 


The Wisconsin School for the Deaf has an enroll- 
ment of 220 students, according to T. Emery Bray, 
superintendent. A new dormitory for the small boys 
has just been completed. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Manitowoc 
County Teachers association was held, Oct. 2 and 3, 
at Manitowoc. The new officers for the ensuing year 
are: Elmer B. Young, Manitowoc, president; Earl A. 
Witte, Reedsville, vice president; and Joseph J. Rap- 
pel, Manitowoc, secretary-treasurer. 


A credit union for members of the University of 
Wisconsin faculty was recently formed. Officers are: 
Prof. Selig Perlman, president; Prof. W. G. Rice, Jr., 
vice president; Prof. Lelia Bascom, secretary; and 
Mrs. Anna Campbell Davis, treasurer. 











Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow for LESS 
through the 


1% 
Why Pay 
More? 


1% 
Why Pay 
More? 


~ £. &e 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 

The W.C. T.U. is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. Low soeaing costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give Wisconsin Teachers loans at rates much 
lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 

OFFICERS 

Frank V. Powell, Pres. .ccccccccessceess Platteville 
Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres. .. Richland Center 
Thomas Hippaka, Treas. ... Madi 
Be ; WRC, BOCs a ccovecciccccecass Madison 


716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 








W. T. C. U. 














Manual Training Teachers 
Demand the Best for School Work 

F. P. M. Frame and Blades outlast all others. Used 

in many of the schools throughout the U. S. Cuts at 

any angle wood, iron, 

or bakelite. 







1 F. P. M. Coping saw 
and seven blades sent 
prepaid $1.00. 








Free sample of blade sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon request 


F, P. MAXSON S25./ghe4 4 








as PARKE 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


301-302 Beaver Bldg., Monona Ave. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Practical plans for providing trade preparatory 
training for iors and girls in small towns and cities, 
to fit them for wage-earning employment, are dis- 
cussed in a publication recently issued by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education under the title, 
"Trade Preparatory Training for Small Cities and 
Rural Communities.” The new publication . . . as 
Bulletin 157 of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education . . . may be obtained for 20 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Columbia County Schoolmasters club held its 
first meeting of the year at Columbus, last month. 
The program consisted of a speech by Mr. Buckley, 
county superintendent of Washington county, and 
the presentation of a health program, by M. C. Spicer 
of Wisconsin Dells. The new officers for this year 
are: M. C. Spicer, president; C. V. La Duke, Lodi, 
vice president; and D. E. Cors, Portage, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Waupun High school authorities are meeting the 
depression situation by decreasing the demands upon 
the student body of Waupun schools. The high school 
is dispensing with the publication of a school an- 
nual, which usually runs in the neighborhood of $850 
and up, and substituting in its place a school maga- 
zine, which is issued six times a year; to be bound 
together at the close of the school year, at practically 
one-third the cost of the annual. The school activi- 
ties which call for paid admission are also being cur- 
tailed; such activities being provided at a reduced 
cost, or in some cases free to the student body. 


In the recent recall election of two school board 
members in Sturgeon Bay, the original members of 
the Board were returned by the electorate of that city. 


The Grant County Teachers Association will meet 
at the Fennimore High school on November 18. 
There will be a business meeting at four o'clock, 
followed by a dinner which in turn will be followed 
by a professional meeting. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are R. C. Graewin, Boscobel, president; and 
Mary Gray, Lancaster, secretary. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 

400 Rooms 400 Baths. 

Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO 
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beautiful machine in full colors tells of our 
mols oom machine Uke new, Also, tells of our direct-to-y¥ 
ea <8 and easy-paymen jan. wi ices now of! ° 

for Pree Catalog at once, iso 10 day trial offer. No obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
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Our schools are 100% in the Local, Wis. 
consin Central, State and National Teachers 
associations. We are following the custom of 
former years and the loyalty of the Wausay 


teachers is always 100%. 
—S. B. Tobey 


A news release from American Red Cross head. 
quarters states that Wisconsin, on June 30, 1931, 
had 79,987 children enrolled as Junior Red Cross 
members. This membership was secured through en- 
rollment in 2,414 rooms, in 975 schools. 


The October 23rd issue of “The Echo”, mimeo- 
graphed weekly paper published by the Glenwood 
City high school was dedicated to Thomas Edison, 
The editor-in-chief is Russell Frazier. Mr. West is 
faculty advisor. 


Fifield Union Free high school 100% for 
the second consecutive year. 
—H. J. Walch, Prin. 


The Wisconsin Supervising Teachers association 
have elected the following officers for this school 
year: President, Pearl Rose, Durand, Pepin county; 
vice president, Helen Nelson, Chippewa Falls; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dora Dessureau, Rusk county schools, 


Necrology 


Miss Lillia O'Connor, 64, former teacher at White- 
water, Elkhorn and Sheboygan died October 1, at her 
home in Whitewater. Miss O'Connor had retired 
from active teaching some time ago. 


Harold Welch, science teacher and athletic coach 
at Bangor last year, died of typhoid fever last July. 
He was at his home in Highland, Wisconsin, at the 
time of his death. 


Mrs. Mary Youker, 70, former Wisconsin school 
teacher, died at a Madison hospital October 6. 


Miss Agnes Sobieski, a teacher in the schools of 
Stevens Point for many years, died of pneumonia, at 
Stevens Point, September 29. 


Miss Josephine FitzGerald, for many years a 
teacher in Oshkosh and Stevens Point schools, died 
at her home in Cheney, Washington, on September 16, 
after an illness of three months. Her teaching record 
in Wisconsin and Washington consisted of 50 years 
of active service. 


Miss Decima Salisbury, founder of the first high 
school commercial department in Appleton, died Oc- 
tober 1, at an Appleton hospital. Miss Salisbury had 
retired from teaching in June, 1928, after teaching 
commercial work in Appleton for 35 years. In 1893 
she organized the first commercial class, consisting of 
1 student; in 1928 she taught 365 students. 


Asher Ball, 73, for 10 years a teacher of commer- 
cial and engineering law at the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering, died September 30, at his home in Mil- 
waukee. Death was due to heart attack. Mr. Ball had 
retired from teaching two years ago. 


Miss Gertrude Marie Salzman, 33, former teacher in 
the rural schools of Columbia County, died at her 
home in Portage, September 16. Failing health had 
caused Miss Salzman to resign her teaching position 
last November. 
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